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55 MORALCAILANTRT T 
A Diſcourſe , 
E Wherein the Author endea- 
vours to prove, that Point 

Honoar ( abſtracting from all 


other tyes) obliges men to be 
Vertwoms. 


And that there is nothing ſo mean 
(or unworthy of a Gentleman)as Vice. 
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y Sir George Mackenzie. 
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Seneca, 

Though God could not know, nor 
men would not puniſh Vice, yet 
would I not commit it, ſo mean 4 
thing « Vice, 


EDINBURGH, | 
for Kobert Brown, and arc to 
| + be ſold at his Shop, at the Sign of the 
Son, on the North fide of the 
3 Street, a little above the Ccoſa, 
2 8 Dom. 166 - 
Koa, * ee 
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| To HIS GRACE 


JOHN 


EARE OF 


ROTHES, 


His Majeſties High Commiſſioner, 
Lord high Chancellour , Lord 
Preſident of His Majeſties Ex- 
chequer and Council, and General 
of His Majeſties Forces in Scor- 
land, &c. 


May | it pleaſe your Crace, 
4 SS 7 oblications 10 you 
are Tach 4s may 
g excuſe real paſst- 
n in 4 Stoick, 
| and ſeeming flare 
oy teries in a Phi- 
loſepher , and my eratitude de- 
A ſerv's 


ſavd not to aſpire to that name, 
if it ſhould not like them want 
meaſures, But, ſcing your mo- 
deſty makes you think even what & 
J ce to your merit to be flattery, 
1 the greatneſs of your merit keeps 
the hig be Elogits I Can. give you 
from bring ſo, I ſhall retain my 
reſpects for you 1 4 breaft , which 
may d1[putc ſincerity as to your In- 
rereffs, with the firſt of thofe who 
pretend to it * With which 1 ſball the 
fooner reſt atisft'd 5 becanſe L paper 
nor any thing elſe except the reart, 
which lends you this » 66 capable ts 
eta e expreſſe that tindncſſe 
it feels jor you, Ib tbe above- 
written exnmeraiien of your Titles, 
{ ba: wether difien'd te flatter 
yaw, or 10 cantrebute to your fame ; 
but. rather to xemember- os bow 
much Yeu gte debtor to Providence 
fer ns kindaeſs, ard we to ye for 


Jes 


our repeated cares, that thereby ye 
— berhankful 10 it, pr 
In order to which, I have A. 
ed hen and my Country ih theſe 
i , which by inciting 
both to be vertuous, will not allow 
either to be ungrate and therein 
if I evidence not abilities, I will 
at leaft kindweſs and reſpect; which 
cannot but far out-value the other, 
ſeing the laſt relate to you , and 
the firſt reſpeũs only my ſelf, Since 
then holy Altars have not diſdain'd 
to offer up Pigeons, and ſuch like 
value - leſſe things, which nothing 
but the ſincerity of the offerer could 
render conſiderable, refuſe not to 
accept and reviſe theſe « though 
un finſbt Diſcourſes : And if a mans 
laff words may be believ'd, I ( who 
am to make theſe my taft words in 
print, and confine my thoughts = 
the future to my ordinary employ- 
ment ) 


we. preſented with al 
at aud wal, by my 


Your Graces moſt humble 
Servant, 


George Af kenzic. 


DE r oon 


| 
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names, that Vertue might lance 

out from thence its glotious beams 

more radiently , and the better di- 

| rect theſe who incend to beled by it, 

Narrowet Souls then yours, have 

not room . to lodge = vaſt 
2 ought 


Jo the Nobility and 
| Gentry. 
| My Lords and Gentlemen, . 
Aid lighted chis, 
n though the (male 
leſt and dimmeſt 
of YVertzes torch 
ASS) 2t Honowrs pure 
tak wn flame z I thought 
it unſuitable to place it under the 
Buſhel of à private Protection, but 
rather to fix it upon ſuch 4 con- 
ſpicuous Elevation, as your etilted 
| 


thoughts, as Yertze and Honour 
ſhould inſpire : And that which raiſ- 
ed you to that hight, which deſerves 
this complement from Vertue , docs 
deſerve chat ye ſhould not, when ye 
have attained to that hight, negleR 
its addreſs , though ſent you by the 
meaneſt of it and your ſervants, 

Ye may (My Lords and Gentlemen) 
make your ſeſves illuſtrious by your 


Vertue; and which is yet nobler 


( becauſe mbre excenſive ) ye may 
illuſtrat Vertue by your Greatnels, 
and as the 7mpreſſa of a great Prince, 
makes Gold more current , though 
not more pure; So your Parrocinie 
and Example may render Vertue 
more faſhionable and uſetul chen now 
ir is, Under valued Vertue makes 
then its application to you, as to 
thoſe whom, or whoſe Predeceſſors it 
bath obliged; And perſecuted Ver- 
tue deſerves your Patronage, as re- 
wardgd Vertue is worthy of 'your 
Imi- 


E 
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Imitation;* And ſeing it did raiſe yout 
tamilies, and offers ſtill to taiſe monu- 
ments tor your memory, ye do in that 
aſſiſtance but pay your debt, and buy 
fame from ſucceeding ages. And as 
what is ingtaved upon growing Trees, 
does inlarge it ſelt as the Tree riſes, ſo 
Vertue will be ſerious to advance you, 
knowing that it will receive exten 
ſion accordingly as ye are promoted. 
Vertue is nothing elſe, but the exer- 
ciſe of theſe — which reſpect 
the univerſal good of others; and 
therefore, Nature out of kindneſs to 
its own productions, and mankind in 
favour to their own intereſts, lave en- 
nobled and adored ſuch as were ſtrict 
obſervers of thoſe, The only ſe- 
cure and noble way then to be admix- 
ed and honoured, is to be vertuons; 
this will make you as it did A#guſtss, 
che ornament of your age, and as it 
did Yespaſign the delight ot man- 
kind. T 2 is (though to my re- 
A 3 grate) 


—ůä 


. 

) the way to be nobly le, 
— great. For — 
you, hen ye are vitious, in comple- 
ment to their own depraved hy- 
mours, but whea they ſhall aſſimulat 
themſelves to you in your Vertues, 
they will ſhew truly their depen- 
dence, and that they follow you and 
not their own inclinations, In Vice 
— but follow the mode of others, 
t in re-eatring Vertue into the 
Bon- grace of the World, ye will 
be leaders; by this your lives wal be · 
come patterns, and your f{entences 
Lawes to poſtericy , who ſhall en- 
quire into your actions, uot only that 
they may admire, but (- which is 
more) that they may imitat you 
in them. I incend not by this 
diſcourſe (My Lords and Gentle- 
men) that all Vertues ſhould ſhrink 
in to the narrowneſs of a Cell or Phi 
loſophers Gown, No, po, publick 
Vertues are in their extenſion — 
much 


much e to private, 2 
. fi 247 = 
other, of which to give yon hut one 
inſtance (for the Principle i 699 well 
| founded to need moe) there 57 

Vertue in relieving the eren 


then in ab 170 0 
L for that compeendeths Porch 5 
„to it che _— comage , 


| the humanity of compaſhon, 2 


one is the employment of Fa 
phers, but the other ot that mui 
tent Goo, hom theſe Philoſo 

with crembliag ; adore : In the one 

we vanquiſh, but in the other we og · 

ly fly temptations, Vertue then has 

loyment for you, Great Souls las 

— as for retired Contemplators, 

and though Juſtice, Temperance,and 

theſe Vertues wherein none ſhare 

with you, be more 41atrinſecally 

noble, then the atchieving the great- 

0 Vieories , wherein fate ſouldiers 

and accidents challenge tee 

et 


Yet Vertue loves to beſtow Lawrels 
2s well as Bayes, and hath its Heroes, 
as well as Philoſophers, Rouſe up 
then your native courage, and let it 
overcome all things except your cle- 
mency, and fear nothing 2 to ſtain 
your innocence; undervalue your 
Anceſtors no otherwiſe, then by 
thinking their actions too ſmall a Pa- 
tern for your deſigns , and aſſiſt your 
Prince , till ye make the World 
(which is waſht by the Sea on all 
quarters) that Ifle which ſhonld ac- 
knowledge his Scepter; your time 
makes the richeſt part of the pub- 
licks treaſure, and every hour ye miſ- 
pend of that, is a ſacrilegious theft 
commitred againſt your Countrey, 
Throw not then ſo much time away, 
( though ſome be allowable ) in 
hunting and hauking which are not 
the nobleſt exerciſes , ſeing they fa- 
your alwayes the ſtrongeſt, and do 
incline men ( though ſurdly) to vp- 
preſſion 


, mw 
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preffion and cruelry ( for which rea- 
fon (I beleeve ) Nimrod the firſt Ty- 
rant, is in Scripture obſerved to have 


been a mighty Hunter) and with 


Lucullus that glorious Roman think 
it the nobleſt hunting. to purſue ma- 
letactors by Juſtice in peace, and it- 
reclaimable enemies by Atmies in 
War. Raiſe ſiege from beſore theſe 
coye Ladies(I ſpeak nos of the nobler 
ſort, for to court ſuch will obliege 
you to learn Witt , Liberality, Pa- 
tience and Courage) who do highten 
their obſtinacy of deſign to make you 
lengthen your purſuites , and lay it 
down before theſe ſtrong Cities, 
which are by no forc'd metaphor 
called the Miſtreſſes of the world, le- 
vel their proud walls when they reſuſe 
your juſt commands, with the ground 
whereon-they ſtand, and leave it as a 
doubt to your poſterity , when they 
ſee ruines, to judge whither your 
fury or the thunder Fas lighted there, 

But 


Bot if ye will juſtiſie your comple- 
ments to deſerving beauties, employ 
your courage, as well as affection in 
their ſervice ( for till then ye ſerye 
chem but by halfs) And as Ceſæ at 
his parting. told Cleopatra, think 


you ſelves unworthy of them, till ye 
v 


e raiſed your own yalue by ſuch 
2 „zs courage has made great, 
Vertue has mage generous. 
Court chem as he did her, with no 
other Serenades, then the pleaſant 
noiſe of your Victoties; and after 
ye have returned, covered not with 
periumes, or tiſſue, but with deſery- 
ed and bloſſoming Lawrels,then that 
fame vertous Courage, which bath 
forced 2 paſſage through Walk and 
Rampares (piercing where ſhot of 
Cannon languiſht, or gave back) will 
find an entry into the hardeſt heart, 
which if it yield not to thoſe gallant 
impoxtunit ies of fate and fame, it 
s certainly more unworthy. of 
your 
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your pains then ye of ics choice, 
But forget not amidſt all your Tro- 
mn, — — chaſtiſe — a = 
to be proud of any your plum 
ſucceſſes (which become cheats, not 
victoties, when men are vain of them) 
for by ſo doing you ſhall become 
Vaſſals to it > Whilſt ye toil to en- 
ſlave others to you, vour rather 
to deſerve, then to court Fame: for 
in the one caſe ye will make it your 
Trumpet, wheteaa in the other it will 
become your Imperions Miſtriſs; and 
ye will bus oblige it to follow you, 
W hereas otherwayes you may weary 
| your ſelves in following it. The 
nobleſt kind of vanity, is to do good, 
not to pleaſe others, or to expect 2 
reward from them, (and Fame is no- 
thing elſe) but do ſo of deſigu, ta 
gratiſe your own gallant inclinations, 
judging that the having done what is 
of both, and ſcattering, like the — 
equa 


quil light, when men look, ot look 
. - a. The nobleſt kind of 
derradtion , is to leſſen thoſe who ri- 
val your Vertue, not by obſcuring 
their light, as the dull earth eclipſes 
the Moon; but by out- ſhining it as 
the Sun renders all theſe other Stars 
inconſpicuous, which ſhine, bue ap- 
peat not at the fame time with ir. 
Raiſe your ſpirits by theſe Heroick 
eſfotts, to ſo generous a pitch, that ye 
need not think Heaven it ſelf too 
high for you: And as if all rhings 
here below were too unworthy a re- 
ward for that courage, to which all 
thoſe things do at la — 
Heaven (if ye will be truly couragi- 
ous) which che Scripture cells us, « 
taken by violence, and the violent take 
it by force, And when Vertue hath 
made — too great for this lower 
World, the acclamations and plaudi- 
tees of ſuch as conſider the Heroick- 


neſs and juſtice of your actions, ſhall 
be 


be driven upwards with ſuch i and 
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ardor, that they ſhall (as it were) rent 
the Heavens, to clear an entry for you 
there, Where when ze are mounted, 
though Ceſar , or Anguſims , Alex- 
ander, or Antoninus, were ador ning the 
Skyes, transformed into Stars, as 


their Adoters vainly imagined , yet 


| ye may with pity look down upon 


them as ſpangles, which at beſt do 
but Embroider the out · ſide of that 
Canopie whereuponye are to trample. 
Ye ſhall there have pleaſure to ſee 
our bleſt Saviour interceed for ſuch 
as were Vertuous, and welcome ſuch 
as come there under that winning 
Character; and ſhall from theſe loſty 
Seats, ſee ſuch Terreſtrial ſouls , as 
by their love to the earth, were uni- 
ted, and transfortned into it, burn in 
thoſe flames which took fire firſt 
from the heat of their luſts here: 
Which though it be an inſupportable 
puniſhmeat, yet ceds in boror ” 
theſe 
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cheir Conſcience , for having under- 
valued, ox oppreſſed that Vertue which 
I here recommend. 


þ 


The Authors Deſigu 
and Apologie. 


ſmall parcel of tin 
which I have Already 
ran ſaſted. I have, by my own practice, 
been ſo Criminal, and by my example 
adopted ſo many of other mens ſins im 
the nawber bf ney own , that thouyh f 
ſhowld ſpend the reſidue of my allowance 
without one error ( which u oq 

impo(sible and deſirable) yet that ne- 
vative goddueſs being a duty is it ſelf, 
1 conld attone my fore gung fras mo 
more, they the not contratting new 


debts, can be wcrounted « payment of 


— 
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frevailed with me, to cndeavour to re- 
claim others from their victs , by diſ- 
courſes of this tenor, that in their pro- 
ſoltted practice I might be ver, + 
«I bave been vitious in the practice of 
ſuch as have followed my examples And 
that I might in the time they ſhould - 
iwploy well, redeem what I my ſelf bas 
fomiſpent, In order to which, I did 
reſolve to addreſs my ſelf to the Nobi- 
lity and Gentry , 4 to thoſe uh 


reaſon was beſt illgyminateds;, and 

prevailing with whom, the world (w 
imitats them as they depend wpon Ti 
them) may be moſt compendiouſly Þ./ 
gained tothe profeſs10n of Philoſophy, * þ 
to ſuch as have moſt leaſure to re- 
fle# upon what is offered, and feweſs Þ' 
temptations to abſtract them from obey- | 
] 


ing their own N A4 as 
Phyſutians do judge their Medicaments + 
will be moſt ſucceſsfull,when they ra- 
ther ſecond, then force Nature. So 1 
reſolved 


reſolved to uſe the aſsiftance of their 

own inclinations in my diſcourſes to 
them, laying aſide an enemy, and gain- 
ing e. one and the ſame 
1 175 Whorefore finding, that moſt of 
them were either taken by an itch for 
| honour, or a lovetocaſe, I have fitted 
II their humors with two Diſcourſes ; in 
« the one whereof, I endeavour to prove, 
That nothing is ſo mean as Vice; and 
in the next I ſhall prove, That there is 
| nothing ſo eaſie as to be Vertuous, .Z 
had, I confeſs , ſome thoughts of this 
{ Diſcourſe , when I firſt undertook the 
defence of Solitude, but 1 thought it 
fit to acquaint my ſelf with writing, by ' 
{| writing to privat perſons, before I at- 
| remprecdes write to ſuch 4s were of 4 
| more elevated condition And that it 
was fit to invite all men firſt to Soli- 

| tude , which I prefer as the ſecure 

FE Harbour of Vertue, But if ſome wos 
1 purſue a publick life, as the more noble, 
I thought it fit to demonſtrate to them, 
ö B That 


1 


That there is nothing truly Noble , but 
what # ſincerely Fertuom, I doubt 
not but ſome will ont of * (1 hope 
few will out of malice) think that the 
Writing upon ſuch forreign Subjects, 
binds this double guilt upon me, That 
I deſert my own implement, and in- 
vades what belongs to thoſe of another 
Profeſcion: But if we number the 
hours that are ſpent in Gaming, Drink- * 
ing, or Bodily Exerciſes ( at none of 
which I am dexterous If we conſider 
what time # ſpent in Fourneys, and in 
attending the Tides and returns of 
Aſairs, we will find many moe vacant 
interlads , then are ſufficient for wri- | 


ting ten Sheets of Paper in two years | 


ſpace, eſpecially upon a Subject which 


requires no reading , aud wherein no 


man can write happily, but he whe | 
writes his own thowehts, With which, - 
pardon me to think him a ſober wit, 
who cannot fill one ſheet in three hours, C0 
by which calculation there needs go 


only 


—_ = 


only thirty ſeletꝶ hours to ten ſheets : 
454 1 3 moſt u[uriouſly 2 
ed, who tannot ſpare ſo many out of 
two years to his diverniſements ;, eſpe- 
cially where the materials are ſuch du- 
{ ly obſervations , 4s art thruſt upon me 
4 and all others by our living is the 
| | world, and 7.7 orthodox and unde- 
| niable 4 that an ordinary dreſs cannot 
| but make them acceptable. And ſo few 
(1 may ſay none) have written «por 
the Sabel, that I am not pot * e 
| ſomewhat that may be new - Bat what 
ever others fudge of this or ne, I find 
that it i Apart of my imployment as 4 
| Man and Chriſtian , to pitad for Vrr- 
tac, againſt Vice, And rtally, as 4 
| Barriſter , few Subjefts will imploy 
| more my Invention, or better more my 
| wnlabour'd Eloquente , then thit can 
| dv, And find, that both by writing 
| and ſpeaking Moral Philoſophy, I may 
| contral# a kindlne(s for Vertue, ſeing 
| ſuch as repeat ale with almoſt any fre- 
B 2 quency, 


— A... 


quency > ds at laſt really believe it. 
Neither us there any thing more natu- 
ral, then to have much kindneſs , for 
either theſe Perſons,or Sciences where- 
with we are daily converſant And by 
this profeſsion. and debate, I am obliged 
{ though I fear that I ſatisfie not that 
obligation ) by nem and ftrons tye to 
be Yertuous , leſt I elſe be inconſequen- 
tial to my own principles, and ſo be 
repste 4 fool,, either in not following 
what 1 commend , er in.commending 
ſo much what 7 my prattice I declar 
1 not worth the being fellemed 4 
therefore if I cannot. pleaſure _— 
l 


(mbich is my great aime, and will yee 
we great [atufaftion) I will at leaſt} 
profit my ſelf > Which , becauſe it i 
more independent, is therefore more; 
noble, and ſo will ſuit beft with my 
Sued, though the other would ſors, 
butter with my deſires, 


A 
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A DISCOURSE, 


Endeavouring to prove, 


T hat point of Honour 


obliges Men tobe Nertuuus; And 
that: there is nothing ſo mean. as 
Vice, or ſo unworthy of a Gentle- 


the world grows older, 
by ſo much (like ſuch 
ys 2s wax old) its light 
== grows dimmer; and in 
this twilight of it's declining age, it 
too frequently miſtakes the colours of 
good and evil, and not infrequent! 
believes that to be the body, which 
is but its ſhaddow, But amongſt all 
its errors, thoſe which concern ho- 
nour, are the moſt (becauſe conſpi- 
cuous, therefore). dangerous; owe 
B 3 fault 


Moral Gallaniry. 


faulc being here'an Original fin , and 
becoming, becauſe of the authority 


ol the offender, an Law, rather then 
an Example. Some conceive them- 
ſelves obliged in honour to endeavour 
to be ſecond to none, and therefore 


to overturn all who are their $uperi- 
ors: Others to think every thing 


juſt whereby they may repay(though 


to the ruine of Pablick Juſtice) the 


fayours done to their private Perſons, 
or Fortunes, Some imagine that 
they are in honour bound to live at 
the tate, and maintain the grandour 
of their Predeceſſors, though at the 

e of their ſtarving Creditors 
( obedient to Nature in nothing oft- 
times, but in this fancaſtick keeping 
of their Ranks) and there want not 
many, who judge it derogatory to 
theirs, to acknowledge theſe errors 
of which -they ſtand convinced, 
Young Gallants likewiſe look upon 
Vettue, as that which confines too 
| narrowly 
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Moral Gallantry, 
narrowly their inclinations , judging 
every thing mean which falls ſhort of 


all the length, to which power or 


fancy can ſtretch it ſelf: And as a 


| Gentile Wit hath handſomly expreſt 


it, they believe that 

Honour i mtbing but an itch of bleed, 

A great deſire to be extravag antly goods 
And thus whilſt every man miſtakes 
his Fancy for his Honour, they make 
Honour to be like the Wind ( from 
which at that rate it doth little dil- 
fer) then which nothing ſounds 
higher, and yet nothing is leſs under- 
ſtood, To vindicate Honour from 
theſe aſperſions, and reclaim perſons 
otherwayes Noble from thele errors, 
I have undertaken this Diſcourſe : 
the nobleneſs of whoſe Subject de- 
ſerves, that it had been illuminate by 
the victorious hand of mighty Ceſar, 
and to have been Writ by a Quill 
placke from the Wing of a Fame. 
But I hope the Readers will ming 
that 


Moral Gallantry. 
that ſeing I am able to ſay ſo much 
it, that more ſublime Wits 
would be able to ſay much more. 
And as in refining of Mettals, the} 
firſt work · men require uſually leaſt 
skill; ſo I hope that after I have 
digged up — pains, then 
— the firſt Ore , it will hereafter 
be refined by ſome happier hand. 
hw have in great eſteem theſe Ho- 
Nene nours Which are derived from An- 
n ceſtots (though that be to be great 
by our Mothers labours , rather then 
our own) and to thoſe which Princes 
beſtow ( though that be but to be 
gallant in Livery ) and I believe that 
we may juſtly interpret Nebuchad- 
Das... #22475 Image (whereot the Head is 
ſaid to have — Gold , the Breaſt 
Silver , the Belly Braſs „the 1 


Iron, and the Feet Clay, to be 
Hierogliphick of this lower World 
wherein Nature hath impreſt the { 

yeral Ranks of Mankind , with 5 


Morel Gallantry. 

dual * — xo to their re · 
ſpecttve imployments; The meaner 
rt falling like dregs to the bottom 
whilſt the more refined Spirits do 
like the Cream riſe above; theſe like 
ſparkles flying upward , whilſt the 
others do like the contemned aſhes 
| w__ upon the level. And 
eing the Wiſe Former of the World, 
did deſign by its Fabtick, the mani- 
feſtation of His Glory, it is moſt 
reaſonable to conclude, that He 
would acorn ſuch as are moſt conſpi- 
cuous in it, with ſuch charms and ac- 
compliſhments as might moſt vigo- 
rouſly raviſh the beholders into the 
admiration of that Glorious Eſſence 
they repreſent, The Almighty be- 
ing hereby ſo kind ro ſuch whom he 
hath deprived of the pleaſure of com- 
manding others, as to give them the 
pleaſure of being commanded by ſuch 
as they need not be aſhamed to obey, 
and ſo juſt to thoſe whom he — 


Moral Gall aptry. 
burdened with chat command , as to 
fic them for it by reſembling indow- 
ments: And as by the Heroickneſs 
of wheſe who repreſent him, he mag- 
nifies his own wiſdom in that choice, 
So by their publick ſpiritedneſs, 


—— — 


he manifeſts his love to theſe who ' 
are to be governed, Thus as amongſt | 


theSpheres, the higher ſtill roll with 
the greateſt purity : and as in natural 


Bodies, the Head, is as well the 


higheſt as che nobleſt part of that 
pretty Fabrick (from being vain 
whereof , nothing could let us, but 
that, as the Apoſtle ſayes, it « given 
, and i not our own workmanſhip ) 
ſo amongſt men (each whereot is a 


—_ 
* 
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little World, or rather a nobler 


draught of the greatet) the higheſt 
are ordinarily the more ſublime; for 
ſuch as attain by election to that 
hight , muſt be preſumed beſt to de- 
ſerve it, ſuch as force a paſſage to it, 
could not do ſo without abilities fat 


raiſed | 


»y 
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raiſed above the ordinary allowance, 
and ſuch as by their birth are accoun- 
ted Noble, have ordinarily (like 
water) their blood ſo much the more 
urified, by how much the furcher it 
th run trom its firſt Fountain: An- 
tiquity is an abridg d eternity, and 
that being one of Gops Attributes, 
theſe do oft reſemble him moſt in his 
other Attributes, who can pretend 
with greateſt juſtice to this. And 
as in natural bodies , duration doth 
argue a finenefs, and ſtrength of con- 
ſtitution, ſo we cannot but acknow- 
ledge that thoſe Families have been 
moſt worthy , who have worn out 
the longeſt tract of time without 
committing any ſuch enotme crime, 
or being guilty of either ſuch raſh- 
neſs, or infrugality., as moth away 
theſe their Linages, which like o- 
nahs Gourd , rather appearto ſalute 
the world,then to ſix anꝝ abode in it. 
vet there u 4 Nobility.0f ex- 
traction 
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traction much raiſed, above what 
can owe its riſe to fleſh or blood: 
and that is Vertee, which being the 
ſame in ſouls, thar the other is in bo- 
dies and families, muſt by that Ana- 
logy ſur paſſe it as far, as the ſoul is to 
be preferred to the body , and this 
Moral Honour and Nobilicy prizes 
its value ſo far above all other quali- 
ties, that the Stoical Satyriſt follow 
the Degus of that School, is 
bold to ſa — nothing but vertue 
deſerves « name of Nobility, 
Nobilitas (ola eſt ati; unica Virtus, 
And in oppoſition to this Nobili - 
ty, but moſt conſequentiall wp nw 
Doctrine, Senccaa Partiſan of the ſame 
Tribe, doth with a noble haughtineſs 
of Spirit tell us, that ſicet Deus ne- 
ſciret, nec homo Puniret peccatum,non 
- etcarim od peccati vilitatem, 
Gon could not know, nor 
— — puniſh Vice, yer I 
wouls n mean 2 thing is ſin. 


tor 
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For proving of which, Iſhall advance 
and confirm theſe two great truths, 
that men. re in paint of Honour 
obliged to be yertuous , and that 
there is no Vice which is not ſo mean 
that it is unworthy of a Gentleman; 
and ſhall lead you unto that Seraglio 
of privat Vices, of which,though the 
weakeſt , ſeem in our experience to 
have ſtrength enough to conquer 
ſuch who paſs for great geniouſes in 
in the World : A Philoſopher will 
yet find, that theſe defears given by 
them to noble Spirits, do not proceed 
from the irrefiſtableneſs of their 
charmes, but from the inadvertance 
of ſuch as are captivat, and is rather a 
ſurprize then a conqueſt, For theſe 
great ſouls being buſhed in the pur- 
uit of ſome other Project, want no- 
thing but time to overcome theſe 
follies, or elſe theſe vices and paſi- 
ons (which is a great Argumemnt of 
their weakneſs ) do then aſſault ſuch 
Heroes, 


29 
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Heroes, when they are become now 
mad with their proſperity. But if 
we will ſtrip Vice or Paſſion of 
rheſe gaudy ornaments , which error 
and opinion lends them, or advert to 
our own actions, we will find, that 
theſe overcome us not, but that we 
by our own miſapprehenſion of them 
Overcome out ſelves, as will appear, 
Firſt, by ſome general reflections, to 
which in the ſecond place I ſhall ſub- 
joyn ſome 1 inſtances, and 
ſball By a ſpecial Induction of the 
moſt eminent Vertues and Vices 
clear, that thete is nothing ſo noble 
as Vertue, nor nothing ſo mean as 

Vice, 

Fenze As to the general refleRions, I 

ſhall begin wich this, that it Advanc- 

more ment be 2 noble Prize, doubtleſſe 

1 Vertue moſt by this be more noble 

then Vice, ſeing it beſtowes ofteſt 

Fe ce that ſo much delired reward, For tur- 


5 


CON- 


ther proving of which from reaſon, *, 
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conſider, that no 22 cabal with 
vitious — without _ no 

ojoct tor advancement can 
— ) for, who will hazard hit life 
and fortune with one whom he cannor 
beleeve? and who can beleeve one 
who is not vertuous; truſt fidelity and 
fincerity, being themſelves Vertues: 
or who ſhould expect to gain by fa- 
vours, the friendſhip of ſuch as by 
their Vices are ingrate to G o o and 
Nature: who have beento ſuch libe- 
ral, infinitly far above humane reach 
( and thus likewiſe vitious perſons are 
contemptibly mean ſeing they are ſo 
inhairly ingrate ) and in this appears 
the meanneſſe of Vice, that it can 
effectuat nothing without counter- 
fitting Vertue, or without its real 
| affiſtance When Robbers aſſociat, 
they entertain ſomething Analogi- 
cal to friendſhip and truſt , elſe their 
Vices would be but barten; and with- 

out humility ſhewed to interiors, the 
| proudeſt 


TY 
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men and Tyrants would 
owe but little to the greatneſſe of 
theit ſpirit: When ertakers 
league together , either they truſt 
one another, becauſe of their oaths. or 
becauſe of their intereſts only; If 
the firſt , they owe their Succeſs to 
Vertrue , If the ſecond, then the 
never fully cement, but aſſiſt eac 
others by halfs, reſerving the other 
half of their force to attend that 
change, which intereſt may bring to 
their Aſſociats, and do ſuch as fight 
for hire( intereſt being nothing elſe ) 
acquit themſelves with -ſuch va- 


lor t as thoſe, whoſe courage receives 


edge from Duty , Charity, Religi- 


on, or any ſuch vertous principles: 
Vitious perſons have ny rivals, 
in 


and ſo meet in their riſing with 
much oppoſition : The Covetous 
fear the promotion of him who is 
ſuch, and the Ambitious, of him 
who is of the ſame temper, Bur 
becauſe, 
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Mor al Gal, mts . 
becauſe, all expect civility from 
the debonair, and money from the 
Liberal; They therefore wiſh their 
preferment, as what will contribute 
to their own intereſt, and Princes 
are induc'd to gratihe ſuch, & 
knowing that in fo doing, they 
tranſmit to their people what they 
beſtow upon ſach Favourits, and 
that they preclud the challenges of 
theſe who repine at their Favours 
as miſplac't when not beſtowed upon 
themſelves. 


is the only ( at leaſt as the ſtraight- 


review, without the byaſſe of pre- 
judice, paſſion, intereſt or flattery, 
and of ſuch as Story cannonizes for 
its Grandees, Alexander is not ſo 
truly glorious , for defeating the In- 
dians, as for refuſing to force Darius 
tair 


. R . Ferive 
It there be any thing that is „ ee 


noble or deſirable in fame, Vertue «nan» 
(Ive 5s 


eſt fo the neareſt ) road to it, Poſte- — 


rity taking our actions under their %. 
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Moral Gallantry, 
fair Daughters, for in the one, a 
oreat part is due to the courage of 
his ſouldiers, and the brutiſhneſs of 
his oppoſers , whereas in the other 
he'overcame the charms of ſuch , as 
might have overcome all others, and 
was put to combat his own youth, 
which had gained for him all his 
Victories: the meaneſt of his ſouldi- 
ers could have torc'd a priſoner , but 
fame reſerved it as a reward worthy 
of Alexander in this chaſtity to van» 
quiſh a monarch and to gratifie a 
generous Lady; to diſpleaſe whom, 
was as great a crime as it was to ta- 
viſh others, Nor was William the 
Conqueror more honoured, for ſub- 
jecting a War-like nation, then for 
pardoning Gospatrick and Euſtache 
of bulleigu, atter ſo many revolt- 


ings: For in the one he conquered 


but theſe who were leſſe then him; 
ſelf, but in the other he conquered 
himſelf, who was their Conqueror. 
Ariſtides 
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Ariſtides was eſteemed more noble, 
in under-going a patient baniſhmenr, 
then theſe Uſurpers who condemned 
him to it, whoſe names remain as 
obſcure as their crimes are odious, 
whilſt his is the continual orna- 
ment of pulpits and theaters: And 
all cke Roman glories do not cele- 
brat Neroes memory to the ſame 
pitch with that of Seneca g, who did 
(like the Sun) then appear greateſt, 
when he was neareſt to the ſetting, 
Alexander is only praiſed , when we 
remember not his killing Parmenio, 
and the famous Hugh Capet of France 
ends his glory, where we begin to 
talk of his uſurpation : and (to diſ- 
patch) this is one great difference 
betwixt Vertue and Vice, in relati- 
on to fame, That Vice like a Char. 
letan is applauded by the unac- 
quainted , or like rotten Wood may 
ſhine in the dark, but it's luſtre 
leſſens at the 2 ol either time 

2 or 
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or light; whereas, though Vertue 
may tor a time ly under the oppreſſi- 
on ol malice ( which Martyrdom it 
ſuffers only when it is miſtaken for 
Vice ) yet time enobles it, and light 
does not lend it ſplendor , but ſervs! 
only to illaminat it's beholders : 
and fo to enable them to diſcover 
what native Excellencies it po- 
ſeſles. 

It Amphialaus or Orondates had 
been charged in theſe Romance, ye ſo 
dote upon with drunkenneſs oppreſſi - 
on or envy, certainly it had leſſened} 
their eſteem, even with ſuch as moſt 
admire, thongh they will not imitat 
theſe Vertues, And to ſhew how 
much kindneſs Vertue breeds tot 
ſuch as poſſeſſes it, Confider, how 
though ye know theſe to but ima- 
ginary ident of Vertue, yet ye can» 
not but love them (as ye can love 
them ſor nothing elſe) ſeing they 
never, obliged you or your "relati> 
ons 


ö 


See ere 
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ons z and ſince abſtrat Vertue con» 


ciliats ſo much favour , 
Vertue in you will aware 
more: For beſides that idea which 
will be common to you with them, 
ſome vill be obliged thereby to love 
ou, as their Beneſactom, and others, 
aſe they know not when ye will 
become ſo, And at leaſt they will 
honour your Vertue, as that which 
will ſecure them againſt your wrongs, 
and which will aſſure them of your 
good wiſhes, it you cannot lend them 
your aſſiſtance. Would not the moſt 
ptoſtitute Ladies hate Sratira, or 
Partheniſſa, it they had been 
ſented under any one of cheſe their 
own Vices , whoſe number can find 
their: account no where but in the 
moments they live, nor excuſes no 
where but in the madneſs of ſuch as 
commit them: And would net 
our Callants think it ridiculous 
to ſee theſe Hero's brought in by or 
C 3 the 
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theAuthorsofCaſſendra,or P artheniſſa 
glorying in having made their Com- 
rades brutiſh by drinking, or poor 
Maids miſerable by uncleanneſs, and 
though Whoring be cryed up as one 
of theſe gentile exerciſes, that are 
the price of ſo much time and 
pains z yet we hear ot none of theſe , 
who are ſo much as ſaid to have 
had a Whore, beſide to glory in it, 
But to turn the medal, conſult your 
own experience, and it will remem- 
ber you of many hopeful Gentlemen, 
whoſe advancement hath been ſo far 
diſappointed by theſe Vices, that 
they tell ſo low as to become objects 
of pitty to ſuch as feared them once, 
as their accompliſht Rivals, And to 
let us fee the folly of fin, I have 
known ſuch as hated Nigardlineſs © 
much, as that to ſhun it, they ſpent 
their abortive Eſtates before they 
were full Maſters of them « Brought 
by that exceſs co flee Creditors, 

| ſtarve 


r 
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ſtarve at home, walk in raggs , and 
which is worſe, beg in miſery , and 
ſo to fall into the extremity of that 
Vice, whoſe firſt, and moſt innocent 
degrees they laughe at in others: And 
when they beg'd from theſe who 
were both Authors and Companions 
in their Debordings, ( expecting to 
be ſupplied , as well by their juſtice 
as their compaſhon) did get no re- 
turn but that laughter which was a 
leſſon taught by themſelves , or at 
beſt, a thouſand curſes, for having 
bred them ina way ot living, that did 
naturally occaſion ſo much miſchief, 
If then poverty be mean and ignoble, 
certainly Vice muſt be ſo too, ſeing 
beſide ſickneſs, infirmity and infam 


tertain it. 
W hen the world was yet ſo young, 


25 to be led by ſincerity , in place of E. 
that experience, which makes our d 


age rather witty then honeſt, Its 
Hero's 


y 
it hales on poverty upon ſuch as in- dvr 
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Hero's, who equally ſurpaſſed and en- 
nobled mankind by their Vertue, were 
fot it deiſied, even by theſe their con- 
temporaries, who in poſſeſſing much 
more both riches and power then 
they, wanted nothing but this Ver- 
tue to be much greater then they 
were, And thus Nimrod K ing dom 
could not build him Altars, though 
ſincete Rhadamanthus had fire kindled 
on his, by the heat of their zeal, who 
knowing him to be mortal, could nor, 
even in ſpight of his dying, but wor- 
ſhip chat Immottal Vertue which 
ſhined in him, And as Cicero informs, 
theſe gods of the Pagans werear firſt 
but illuſtrious Mero , whoſe vertue 
rather then their nature rendered 
them immortal, and worthy to be wor- 
ſhipped, even in the eſtimation of 
ſuch undiſciplin'd Bruts, as thought 
the Laws of Nature a bondage, and 
the Laws of Gov 2 fable, We find 
though Lic in Lacredemon ; 
| Ariſtides 
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Ariſt ider in Arhens , and Epamenen- 
ds in Thebes, were not born to com- 
mand , yet their Vertus beſtowed on 
them what their Birth denyed , anal 
both without, and againſt tactions, 
they were elected by their Citizens 
to that rule, which they did not 
Court, and were preterred to ſuch 
as both by birth and pains had fairer 
pretences to it. And whilſt Greece 
flouriſhed ; Reges Philoſophabant, & 
Philoſophi regebant: theſe Common» 
wealths being more numerons then 
their Neighbours, in nothing bur 
their Vertues, and ſtronget then — 
in nothing but in the ſincere exerciſe 
of Reafon : And when Tyranny and 
pride had by waſting theſe Common» 
wealths , made place for the Rowan 
glory, nothing conquered ſo much 
the confiners of that glorious State 
(whoſe Center was Vertue, and 
Circumference Fame) as their 
Vertue. Thus the Phalerians' are 


by 
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by Platarch ſaid to have tent Ambaſ- 
ſadors to Rome, reſigning themſelves 
over to the Rem Government, be- 
cauſe they found them fo juſt and 
noble, as to ſend back their Children 
who had been betrayed by a School- 
maſter : when PFirhws was advertiſed 
by the Remans to beware of Poyſon 
from one of his own Subjects, who 
had offered to diſpatch him, he did 
then begin to fear that he ſhould be 
conquered by their Armes, who had 
already ſubdued him by their civili- 
ties. And ſuch eſteem had their 
juſtice gained them, that they 
were choſen Umpires of all neigh · 
bouring Nations, and ſo gained one 
ol the oppoſites, firſt to a confedera · 
* then to a dependency upon 
them, And Arral/ms King of Perg a+ 
wa, did in Legacy leave them his 
Kingdom, as to theſe whoſe Vertues 
deſerved it as a reward ; which occa- 
ſioned St. Avguſtine. ta fall r 
this 
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this eloquent expreſſion, pecanſe 
GOD ( ſaith he) would not beſtow 
Heaven upon the Romans, they bei 
Pagans, he beſtowed the Empire of t 
World upon them, becauſe they were 
Vertwons, And many have been raiſed 
to Empires, by no other aſſiſtance 
then that of their Vertue. As Nw» 
ma Pompilius, Marc us Antonine, Per- 
tinax and Yeſpaſian, whilſt the want 
of this, hath in ſpight of all the 
power with which vicious Gover- 
nours have been ſurrounded , de- 
or others from the ame Imperial 
ononrs, as Tarqaini Superbus , 
Domitian, Comodis, And generally 
there is but one Emperor to be ſeen 
in that long Roman Liſt , who was 
unfortunate, being Vettuous: And 
not one whoſe Vice was not theta 
immediate cauſe of ruine to its Ag. 24 
thor, — 
Antiquity hath alſo tranſmitted to be adv 
us the memory of Socrates, Zens, and wow 
other Proves. 
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other Philoſophers, under as obliging 


Emperors, whom Vercue ( to let us 
ſee that Riches and Honours are bur 
the Inſtruments of Fame, and not 
the Diſpenſers of it) hath, witbeut 
any aſſiſtance, raiſed to this pitch, 
above theſe Princes, that they have 
conquered our eſteem, without the 
aid of Armies, Treaſures, Senats, or 
flattering Hiſtoriaus , and ceaſe not 
lke them to command when they 
ceaſ d to live; but by their precepts 
and dicourſes, force worthy fouls 
yet to amore intire obedience, then 
the others did whilſt they were alive, 
by their Sanctions and penal Statutes, 
For Princes govern but a ſhort time 


done Nation: and by theſe Laws, they 


aw but ſuch vitious perſons, whom 


* it is more trouble then honour to 
command. But theſe Illuſtrious Phi + 


loſophers, and ſuch as imitate their 


» Vere, have thereby attained to 2 


Sove- 


Elogies , a5 theſe of the moſt ſamom 
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Soveraignty over both the Wills and 
Judgements of the beſt of all ſuch as 

are ſcattered amongſt all the other 
Kingdoms of the World. And Mar- 

cus Aurelie, who was one of the 
greateſt Emperors, doth recommend 

to Kings as well as Subjects, to think, 

that one of theſe Philoſophers is be- 
holding all their actions, as a moſt et« 
ficacious mean to keep men in aw, 

not to commit that Vice to which 

they are tempted, 

I have (een very great men ſhun to vn 
owne even their beloved Vices in the an 
preſence of ſuch as they needed not — 
for any thing but their Vertue : Ande- 
it is moſt remarkable, that Nero, who 
exceeded all who then lived in power, 
and all who thall live (I hope) in cruel- 
ty, did ſtil] judge himſelt under ſome 
reſtraint , whilſt Seneca was at Court 
to he a witneſs to his actions. And 
every vitious perſon muſt flee pub- 
lick,and the light (which ſhowes the 

mean- 
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meanneſs and cowardlineſs of Vice) 
when he is to reſign himſelf over to 
any of theſe Criminal Exerciſes, by 
which likewiſe when committed, men 
become yet more cowards ; for wha 
having (pent his life at that unwor- 
thy rate, will not (if he be maſter of 
any reaſon) tremble and be afraid to 
venture upon ſuch exploits? as by 
taking his life from him, may ,. and 
will preſent him before the Tribunal 
of that Gov whom he hath offen- 
ded; and from whom (which will 
not a little contribute to his coward- 
lineſs) he cannot expect that ſucceſs, 
vvhereof the expectation leſſens, or 
hightens to its own meaſures, the 
courage of ſuch as are engaged, 
We may eaſily conclude the mean- 
— nels of Vice from this alſo, that Ser- 

. vants, without pains or Art, equal 
L us in them; for theſe can Whore, 
Drink, Lie, and Oppteſs: Butto | 7 
| be Tempetat, Juſt and Compaſſio- 
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nat, are qualities whereby we deſerve, 


and are by ſuch as know us not, 


judged to be Maſters and well de- 


ſcended. 


And have not Servants 


reaſon to think themſelves as deſer- 
ving perſons as their Maſters, when 


— — able to equal, 


in as their great acco'npliſhments * 


them, in what they glory 


Seing what is imitated, is ſtill nobler Fice ha 


then what imitats , 


but copies Vertue, 


certainly Vice 
muſt be the leſs Noble, becauſe it 
and owes to its 


rens. 


mask, and our errors, what it poſſeſ- 


ſes of pleaſure or advantage, Cruelt 
pretends to be Zeal, 


Liberality is 


counterteited by the Prodigal , and 


Luſt endeavours to paſs for Love, 


Is there any thing more ignoble 
which does as (laves, ſub- 


then fear, 


AT Vie 
— 


ject us to every attemptet: And have 
not all Vices ſomewhat of that un- 
manly paſhon * In Covetouſneſs we 


fear the want of Money, in Ambiti- 


on 


fine 


Moral Gall antry, 

on the want of Honour, in Revenge 
the want of Juſtice, in Jealouſte Ri- 
vals; and when we lie we fear to 
ſpeak openly, 

Is there any thing more mean then 
dependence © and maks not Ambiti- 
on us to depend upon ſuch as have 
Honours * Covetouſneſs von ſuch 
as have Riches ? and Luſt upon the 
refuſe of Women © Whereas Ver- 
tue ſeeks no other reward, then is 
paid in doing what is vertuous, and 
owes it's tee only to it's ſelf, leaving 
Vice in the ſetvile condition of ſetv- 
ing for a tee even thoſe whom it moſt 
hates. And genetally in all Vice 
we betray 2 meanneſſe, becauſe in all 
theſe we confeſs want and infirmi- 
ties: In Avarice , we appear either 
tools, in de ſiring what is not neceſſat 
and in diſſoblieying friends, hazard- 
ing out health, and other neceſſars 
for what is not ſo it's ſelt or elſe we 
confeſs that our neceſſities are both 
greater 
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ater, and more numerous, then 
theſe of others, by heaping toge- 
ther Riches and Money, which ſerve 
for nothing, when they ſerve us not 


| in ſupplying our wants. In Ambiti- 


on we conſeſs the want of native Ho- 


nour and Excellency , In Luſt want 
| of Continency, In Anger we want 


Command of our ſelvs, and in Jea- 
louſie we declare we think not our 
ſelves worthy of that love alone, 
wherein we cannot fear rivals upon 
ny other accompt; and in Jealou- 
ſie men likewiſe w their own 
Honour, in ſuſpecting that of their 
Ladies or Friends; Whereas Ver- 
rue perſwads us, that our neceſſities 
may be confin'd to a very ſmall 
number, and that theſe may be te. 
paired, without any loſs of friends, 
and but little of time : it teaches us 
that Riches were created to . ſerve 
us; And that theretore wedilparage 
our ſelves , when we (ubje our hu · 
D 


mour, 


1 


Eff 


mour to out — And from it 
we learn, to rate {0 juſtly the Excel- 


lencies of that rational Soul, which is 
the Image of Go » Almighty , as 


to expect from it, and no where elſe 


under the Sun, any true and ſolid 


ha 


neſle : And to accompt no- 


thing more noble then it, except the 
Almighty G © o, whoſe offspring it 


«ju/t NO 


and whom it repreſents. 


There is nothing more mean then 


be cheated , and all Vices cheat 


ius, Treaſon promiſes Honour, but 
leads to 2 Scaffold; Luſt pleaſure, 


but leads to ſickneſs, and. Flattery 


cheats all ſuch as hear it, and fuch-8 


are doubly miſerable, bes 


they are both the cheaters, 


and the perſons cheated. T 


Vice cannot pleaſe without a. crime, 


and theſe are even then gaining 
harred and contempt of others, 


when they are enquiting, or heari 
om / latterers , chat the + peop 
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ſeek no where without them ob- 
jets of Love and Admirationy: 
W hereas, Sacred Ver tue allows u. 
to admire our ſelves, and which 
more, to beleeve that all theſe things 
for which vitious men negle&t the 
care of their Souls, areunworthy' of: 
our ro · ſearch; and certainly the foul: 
is a mote noble crtature then that 
earth, or mettal, which-weſtain; ou 
Souls to get : for, our Souls do cenſure 
— hee tha z it CLE — 

the nob 2 ow 
more, valdings, 20d them in 
all exrrinfick Ic deterniifis che 
— all other creatures; and le 
—. iſtrat in ——— 
* athgns to ev £ irgrates 

to day it cryes — 
to morrow ir allows preference tothe 
Rubie : theſe treats, and colouts, 


Moral 


it is probable, that this change of. 


inclination, is not a culpable incon- 
— but a mark of his So- 


veraignity over all his tellow-crea- | 


tures. Vertue teaches him not to 
owe his happi to the Stars, not 
to be like ſome fooliſh Emperours , 
ſo fondly vain , as to think that he 
ſhall have no other reward for his 
Vertue, then the being cransform- 
ed into one of theſe lefler lights, 
which he knowes to have been crear- 
ed only for a Lantern to him, or at 
beſt but co adorn, with their number- 
leſs Aﬀociats, that firmament which 
— —— m_—_ theſe leaſt 
ts, whereby he was to be 

courted into a beleiſe of, and love for 
that G o o, who thinks him ſo excel» 
leara Creature, that he is ſaid to be 
glad at the —— of — 

ro grieve at h obſtinacy $ 

Uwe will confider the miraculous 
Fabfick of our bodies, which though 
we 
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we be but dull, yet we may ſee to be 

number of „ equals that of 
Netvs, Sinews, Veins, Bones or Li- 
gaments, the curious Fabrick of that 
Brain, which lodges ( without croud 
or confuſion ) ſo many thoulands of 
different and noble thoughts, the Ar- 
rifice of thoſe various Organs , that 
expreſſe (0 wn gy" — 
viſhing expreſſiom, the c - 
neſſe of theſe Lynes and — in 
Ladies, which like the Sun ſcorch as 
well as illuminat the beholders. We 
may conclude that our Soul muſt be 
a moſt excellent piece, ſeing all this 
contexture, is appointed to be but a 
momentany tabernacle tor it, when 
it is in its loweſt and unworthieſt 
eſtate; And which when the Soul 
deſerts, is thrown out with all it's 
wonders , leaſt it ſhould by irs ſtink 
trouble the meaneſt of theſe Senſes, 
which ſervs the Souls of theſe who 


are 


in one thought all chat Glob 
tor which ambitious men high, and 
fot ſome of whoſe furrowes, t he avari- 
ids man dothi fo much toil. Con- 
der, bow it deſpiſes all that Avarice 
has:amaſ'd ; how it is pleaſed wich 
no external object, longer then it ful- 
iy conſiders it, and what à great va- 
cnity is left in our deſits after theſe 
are thrown into them and hy all this 
we will learn, that Vice diſpatages 
tod much the Soul, when it imag ins, 
that any finit thing can it's 
thoughts, and we are but: cheated 
when. we liſten to theſe proffers, 
which Vice makes uſe of Honour, 
Pleafure or Advantage: for who can 
be ſo mean, to think that all theſe 
lacult ies were beſtowed upon our 
Souls: cheſe ſeaturs upon out bodies, 
and ſo much care taken of both by 
Providence, tor no other end, then 
that we ſhould admire that Wis 
whic 
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make, thoſe col 
which itute W hoors weare, that 
we ſhouid gain fortunes, which ſerye 


too oft to corrupt” theſe for whom 


they ate prepared, or reſpect from. 
ſuch, as bow not to us, but to our 
ſtations 2 Ten 
Having thus overrun theſe gene- 
ral Confderacions whereby menwho 
are gallant may be Courted to 4 loye 
for Vertue; my Method leads me 
now to fall down to thoſe inſtances of 
particular Vices and Vertues, where- 
in I may make nearer approaches to 
the actions of mankind: And ſeing 
there is too much of eaſe, and too 
little of cogency, in writing full and 
tedious eſlays upon theſe common 
Theams, I ſhall conſider them only 
as they relate to Gallantry , promi- 
ſing no other tract of Art in all this 
Diſcourſe, but that ſhall purſue my 
deſign ſo cloſely , as not to implo 
any Argument againſt Vice, nor a 
Vertue 


Meral Gallamtry, 

VYertue with one thought, but ſuch 
is may decry the one as mean, and 
cty up the other as gentile and hand- 


We owe that deference to great 
men, that even their Vices ſhould } 
have the precedency of all others, and 
therefore I ſhall begin this invective 
with Diſ-imulation, which is peculi- 
arly their fin , for when the meaner | 
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ſort are guilty of the ſame thing, it is 

in them called falſhood , from which 

diſſimulation differs nothing, but that 
it is the Cadet of a Nobler Family, 

And this evinces what an ugly and 

ungentile Vice Diſſimulation is, ſeing 
he is no Centleman who would not 
choiſe rather to die, or ſtarve, then 
to be thought ſalſe: All Diſſemblers 
ſhew an inability to compaſs without 
theſe pitifull ſhifts, what in diſſem- 
bling they deſign , for this is the laſt 
refuge, and by this Courage becomes 
unneceſſary ,, and we oft ſee that 
Cowards 
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laying that weight upon their Coy- 
nge, vvhich the others do upon Diſ- 
ſimulation, And at this 
Game, it is I to be gal- 
lant, providing men be vvicked. Dif- 
ſimulation is but a Courtly Coward- 
lineſs, and a Stately Cheat: and cer- 
tainly, he is too much afraid of his 
own, either Courage, or Fate, and 


— 


hs 


values too much his prize above his 
honour, or innocence, who can 

to play this under-boord Game: 

* Whereas a gallane and ous ſoul, 

will not fear any event ſo much, as to 
leave his Road for it; and will owne 
vybat is juſt, vvith ſo much nobleneſs 

of reſolution,that though Fare ſhould p 
| tumble down upon him Mountains of 


misfortunes, they may perhaps over- 
whelm , but they ſhall never be able 
to divert him, Where are then theſe 
gallant reſolutions of our fore - ſathers: 
who ſcorned even victor ies gained by 
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Where is the Roman fortitude: which 


advertiſed Perhas of his Phyſicians ? ; 


offer to poyſon him, though their 
gicaceſt enemy, And which cauſed 
Marcus Regulus choiſe to return to 
be a Martyr for Vertue, rather then 
ſtain the Rowan Faith? Where are 
theſe reſeatments of the Lie in frivo- 
lons caſes ,. when great men magniſie 
in their Diſhmulation what is in ef- 


ſect lying and treachery * To deceive } 


one who is not obliged to believe us, 
is. ill; but to cheat one whom our 
own fair pretences have induced to 
believe us, is much worſe, for this is 
to murther one whom we have per- 
Iwaded to lay aſide his Arms, And 


* Diſſimulation thrives never but 


once, ſo to ule it cuts off from the 
Difſembler that truſt and confidence 
vyhich is neceſſary in great under- 
takings; for,who will depend on theſe 


whom 
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| Diſlemblers are catcht ( as ſeldom 


Aral Callantry, - 
hom they cannot truſt ? And after 
they eſcape) the abuſed people hate 


and penſecate them as violatots of 


that without which the World can- 
not ſubſiſt. I appeal to the Reader, 
it he hath not heard enemies lov'd for 
their ingenuity ; and iſ he hath not 
ſeen theſe Cut - throat Lights blown 
aut, and end in a ſtinking inuff: And 
as it every man had a Cut 
ſe, it every man did not bleſs 
imſelf, and rejoyce to (ee theſe diſ- 
ſemblers fall. And I may juſtly ſay; 
that Diſſimulation is but the T 
of Cut · purſing, and Aſſaſination. 
Conſider how unpleaſant any — 
appears that. is crooked , and ye wi 
find an natural argument againſt Diſ- 


» ſimulation, and though it hath great 


| 


Patrons, and can ptetend to an old 
poſſeſſion, and much breeding at ſome 
Courts (though all who are Gallant 
there hate it) yet it is never able to 
gain 
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ee, iariprrnaty toe {6 
other | co ur- 

ing, and ſhunni — re 
Neither can there be ſo much Wit in f 
this Arc as can juſtifie its error ; for { 
Women, and the meaneſt Wits are 
ofr-rimes moſt expert in it: all can do 

it in ſome meaſure, and none ever 

uſed it without being diſcove- 
red; and —_—— — 

, as make it no great conqueſt, 

they being either o& friends , who 
not our invaſion, or fools, |. 
who are not worthy to be gloried in, 4 
ts our Trophees 2 
Exney There are none of theſe Vices which 
deve. rage men, moredeſtruQi | 
to either cheir honour, or to the ho- 
nour of _ —— =_ 

compoſe, Envy, and (h. 
bod, follows it, and aggravats its 
— Detraction. Envy is mean, 
uſe ir confeſſes that the envyer u 
not ſo noble ot excellent as the = 
on 
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ſon envied : for none are envied, but 
ſuch as poſſeſs ſomewhat that over- 
reaches, or excells what is poſſeſt by 
ſuch as do envy. This Vice acknow+ 
| ledges, chat he who uſeth it, wants 
much of what is deſireable, and which 
is meaner  , much of what another 
poſſeſſes, and as if we deſpair'd of ri- 
Ez anothers mig he, it makes us 

ea vout to oull þ im down to the 
| ſtature of our own accompliſhments, 
Moſt men eſſay to imitate the acti- 
— wang Ros 
in theſe, they leave 
others to undervalue —__ they 
themſelves. defign ardently to per- 
form, - And thus, if theſe detraters 
be ſo much tayoured by Fate, as. to 
atchieve any ſuch t action, as that 
- 1s which they undervalue in och 

get but a — 

| which is more ins , they 
ſee them(elves . 
Vice, And to convince us how mean 
Vices, 


| 


Moral C . 
Vices, Envy and Detraction are, we 
may obſerve , that ſuch as ate victo- 


rious, judge it their honour to magni- 


fre theſe who were vanquiſhit; and 
men wound extreamly their own ho- 
nour, when they detract from perſons 
who are more deſerving in the eyes of 
the world then themſelves, for they 
force their hearers ro conclude , that 
the DetraQers themſelves muſt be 
undeſerving, ſeing theſe who deſervy 
better, are by theit chuſeſſon, try'd 
down as being of no merit, 'which re- 
members me of this excellent paſſage 
in Plinius the Second, Taf. in,. 
wiſtr as in alis landando, aur enim 4 
— lands, tibi ſuperior eſt; aut 
ferier; ſi inferior & landandas, 

molto mags ſi ſuperior," ntque jute 
lavdendue , tw mute minus, Thi 


ſerves thy own intereſt when thou 
praiſes others, for either he whom 
thou praiſeſt ;- is thy inferior , and 

then if he deſerves to be — 
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much more thou, if he be thy ſupes 
rior , and deſerves not cobe N 
' muchleſs thou, All men are cither 
our friends, or our enemies, or ſuck 
who have not concerned themſelves 
in our affairs, We are baſe, becauſe 
ingrate , when we dettact from our 
friends , and we aſſert our own folly, 
when by Detraction, we endeavour 
to leflen the worth ol thole whom we 
have choſen for ſuch. : we leſſen like- 
wiſe our honour, when we detract 
rom our competitors ,” and enemies, 
becauſe to conteſt with undeſerving 
— noble, and to be vanquiſht 
y them, has little of honour in it; 
W hereas, as all events are uncretain, 
if we be overcome by ſuch as our 
detractions have e to paſs tot 
undeſetving, our overthrow will by 
ſo much become the more deſpicable 
and to detract from ſuch as 
no wrong from us, and who are 
ſtirangem to us and our aſfa , I not 


- only 
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that is to wound one who expects 
not our aggreſſion, and whoſe in- 
„ to m, leaves him diſ- 

arm'd; and the word backbiting clears 
to us, that dettaction is a degree of 
cowatdlieneſſe, tor it aſſaults only 
ſuch as are unprepated, or abſent, 
which is held diſhonourable amongſt 
the leaſt of ſuch as have gallantry 
in any eſteem, He who praiſes, 
beſtows 2 favour, but he who de- 
tracts, commits a Robbery, in rak- 
ing from another what is juſtly his; 
and certainly to give, is more noble 
then to take, Envy is alſo moſt 
judicial to great undertakings, 
ſuch as are engaged, muſt re- 
ſolve either not to act, what is ne- 
ceſſar for compleating ſo great 
projects, or if they do, to fall un- 
der the envy of theſe for whom 
they act them, and the undertak- 
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ers do obſtruct by envy their own 
greatneſſe, becauſe they are by chat 
Vice, perſtvaded to crop ſuch. as 


but begin to perform in their ſer- 


vice, attempts worthy of the be- 


ing conſidered: How deſttuRive 
likewiſe this Vice is to the glory 
of Kingdoms, and Common 
Wealths , does but roo clearly ap- 
peat from this; that all who are in 
them, are either deſpicable, by nor 


being worthy of the being envyed, 
ot elſe will be deſtroyed by that 


Vice, which levells it's murthering 
ag__ at ſuch only, who are the 
nobleſt Spirits, gd who deſerve 
moſt promotion from their Coun- 
trey. Carthage was deſtroyed by 
the envy which Hanno and Bomilcar, 
bore to Hannibal ; who by depying 
him Forces, to proſecut his Italian 
Conqueſts, did involve themſelves 
with him in the common ruins of 
their Countrey which ſhews the 

E diſhon- 


of envy in con- 


being inte to both the oppoſits, 
ſides firſt with the one, in gracifie- 
ing his envy , and them deſtroyes the 
other, whoſe paſſion it firſt ſerv d. 
Pitilull examples whereof, our own 
Age affoords us, wherein many 
great men were by envy driven to 
oppoſe ace whereon they 
| Knew the publick (afery , and their 


own pu vate intereſt to depend. Fa- 


minias the Roman General endan- 
gered Rome, and Terentas Varro did 
almoſt lofſe ic out of envy to Fabi- 
ws Maximss, ant ſuch wi the force 
of envy, that it did defeat rhe 
great Scipio, and baniſhed him from 
that Rome which he had made both 
ſecure 2nd greats and did his 
example cool the zeal of ſuch who 
retained rheir blood in it's Veins, as 
in an atſenal , for no orher end 
then the ſervice of their Connrrey, 

as 


it ſelf, with theſe who 
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was obſerv'd , that in the next 
Age moſt of Rome's Citizens de- 
clin'd rather to entertain that fame, 
which the former courted, then to 
be expoſed to the cruelty of that en- 
vy, which did | afually attend it. 
Detraction brings likewife theſe 
great diſadvantages to our reputati- 
on, that it cagages both chele from 
' whom wederract, and their friends 
partly out of revenge, and partly for 
(elf defence, ro enquire into our er- 
rors and frailries, and to publiſh ſuch 
as upon enquiry they have found; or 
to harch calumnies, if truth cannot 
ſupply them - And in that caſe; rate 
of Game obliges us to favour the 
Counterer, for we defend what may 
be our own caſe, in favouring whac 
is at preſent but che defence of 
others. It legitrimars likew{ 
theſe calumaies which are vented of 
ws, by ſuch as our detractiom hath 
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— "ow teacht, who will think ie | 
rudence (like theſe who fear 

) — the War into the gy t 
— uch, from whom 
they do — well founded ſuſpi- } © 
tions expect Acts of Hoſtility, IfF | 
then our own Honour be dear to us, 
g 

a 

| 

| 


we ſhould not invade the Honour of | 
others: For, Revenge, the activeſt of? 
Paſſions ( when added to that love of 
Honour which is equal in us and 
them) will obliege them to do more 
againſt out Honour, then we can do 
in it's defence, 
Fing Wboting renders men contemp- 
*. tible, whilſt it tempts them to em- 
 »* brace ſuch 25 ate not only below 
F, themſelves in ſenſe , but ſuch 
as are ſcarce hs & to ſerve theſe | 
handſomer Ladies, whom they either 
do, or may lawtully enjoy. Doth 
not this Vice perſwade men to ly in 
— zes : with Sluts, or (w ch 


) warts to lurk in cor- 
ners, 
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ners, to ſeat the encounter of fuck a5 


know them, and to bribe and fear 
thoſe ſervants, who by ſerving them 
at ſuch occaſions, have by knowing 
their ſecrers , attained to ſuch à ſer- 


vile maſtery over them, that I have 


been aſhamed to hear Gentlemen up- 
braided by theſe Slaves, in cerrns, 
which were the adequat puniſhment, 
as well as the effe& of their Vice. 
Men ia Whoriag muſt deſigu eitherto 
ſatisfie their own neceſſities, or their 
fancy ; if their neceſſities, then 2s 
Marriage is more convenient, ſo it is 
as much more noble then Whoting ; 
as it 1s more gentile for a perſon of 
honour , rather to lodge n 
in a well appointed Pallace, rhen to 
ramble up and down in blind Ale- 
houſes, in the one a man enjoys his 
own , whereas in the other he only 
lives as T heeves do, by purchaſe : Tt 
to ſarisfie fancy, certainly it ſhould 
pleaſe more, at leaſt it is more hohou- 
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table to be ſecure againſt rivals, then 
to be ſure to be equal d by them who 
will fancy- a divided affection * and 
who can be ſure: that ſhe who de- 

her honour for us, will not 
riſiga the ſame to a ſecond, or third t 
for beſides the experiment we have 


of her change, oaths, honour and 


obligations can be no convincing evi- 


dents of, or ſuret ies for what ſhe — | 
ing 


miles, ſeing ſhe is then brea 

theſe, when ſhe gives ſtrangers theſe 
new aſſurances, And this makes me 
laugh to hear Women ſo fooliſh,asro 
rely ypon ſuch promiſes as are given 


Oaths, when they make them, And 
if, Wonen be ſuch excellent perſons, 
as to deſerve that reſpect, and theſe 
adorations, which are paſſionatenough 
to be payed before Altars; certainly 
every man ſhould endeavour to ſecure 
the eſteem of one of theſe rare ctes · 


by oY who deſtroy their Nuptial 


— 
— 


— — _—_ 


Nes, Which is more noble, then to 


reſt 


| — X | 

reſt (atisfied with a reath, or ſixteenth 

part, like mea ſharing in . 
t 


And therefore , ſeing fancy n 
nour allow no rivals, lam 
that no man can ſatisſie his ſancy, or 
ſecute his honour, in preferting 2 
Whore toa Wie, ot in uſing Whores 
when he wants one. Have not W bores 
ruined the repute of ſome great men 
who entertained them: by 
them neglect to purſue their victo- 
ries, as Tam did to Alexander, and 
Cleopatra to ua yd nthonyt Have 
they not betrayed theſe ſecrets 
wherein their fame was moſt intereſ- 
ſed , as Dai did to Sampſon! And 
there is nothing more ardinary, then 
{ to hear ſuch ( like Herod) (wear chat 
they dare not retu(e. their Miſtriſſes, 
what ever is within their teach; and 
thus, they muſt eit het prove bale, in 
 Pperjuring themſelves, if they think 
not what they (ay are contemptible 
flaves, both co their paſſions, ang to 
thete 


theſe who occaſion them, if they re- 
ſolve to perform what they promiſe : 
which makes likewiſe theſe to be 
maſters , who depend up- 

on the hamourof a woman, and fo 
concluds them unfit to be great, It 


were then a generous expiation of 


this Vice in ſuch as are oppreſt by 


it, to ule it (not it's objects) as 


Mahomet the Great, did his gallant 
Miſtriſs Ireze , whoſe Lite and Head 
he ſacrificed to the repinings of his 
Court, and Fanniſars,who challeng'd 
lum juſtly , for loving rather to be 
conquered by one ſilly woman, then 
to conquer the World , wherein ſhe 
had many, but he no equals, It is 
noble to deliver Ladies out of dang- 
er, but not to draw dangers on them, 
and to puniſh ſuch as ſcoff at them, 
rather then to make them ridiculous ; 
and what thouſands of dangers, are 
drawn upon Ladies, by being de- 
bauched, when married, and | = 


1 J c FF Y ** © __ 


then ſbalt be as _ fools in 
Ifrael , and I whit I 
ſhame to go? Aae 2 2 
them remember, that 
ſatisfied his luſt, then he inſtantly 
( as is too ordinar ) deſpiſed — 
ſon, And ſince Ladies will not tain 
their Honour with this Vice, till 
they be married, I conceive they 
ſhould much leſſe after, for there the 
obligation is doubled, From all 
which it followes, that luſt is 
baſe and ignoble,whither it diſc 
it (elf upon equals or interiors, be- 
twixt which two, there is only this 
difference, that it is brutal in the one 
caſe, and cruel in the other, 

I here is no Vice whereby gallant- 
ry is mote ſtain'd, then by breach ui 
pro- 


; 
: 


promiſe , which becoms, yet more 
— when Ladies are 
rong'd by it. And of this, whoor- 
ing makes men likewiſe guilty, when 
it robbs — made 
robbing likewiſe upon which it 
beſtowes them, both ot their Hon» 
our and Quiet. And thus, though 
it makes ſuch as uſe it batren (G oo 
in this refiſtig the propagation of 
Sin ) yet it ſelf brings forth it's 
faules in full cluſters. And N- 
than, Parable to Devid, proves. it 
likewife to be ſo high an oppreſhon, 
that no man of Honour would 
commit it, if he would but feti- 
ouſly reflect upon his own actions; 
From which Parable, this new ob- 
ſervation may be likewiſe made, 
that though David was guilty of 
murther and whooring, yet the 
Prophet made choice only of this 
laſt to aſtoniſh this Warlike Mo- 
nuch, and raiſe his indignation Wige 
this 


K£« 


} 


\ 
: 


this Vice, when ſhaddowed out un- 
det a and borrowed repreſen» 
tation, Though mur ther be fo bar» 
barous a crime in it ſelf, that the Bar» 
barians did inſtantly conclude Pas! 
guilty of it, when they faw the v1» 
per taſten upon his hand. The un- 
juſteſt caprice of luſt is that w 

men contemn ſuch as became their 
Wives, though they admir'd them 
when were their Miſtreſles, for 


in this they conteſs, it is 4 

neſs to be theirs, for knce — 
the neglecters thought them amiable, 
they, ſweet creaturs have oft con- 
traced no guilt, not leſſen d the oc- 
caſion ot that eſteem no otherwiſe, 
then by marrying their inconſtant 
Gallants, who ſeemed to have ſo 
warm a paſſion for them, Aad ic 
s ſtrange, that men ſhould admire 
their own - Eloquence, C x 
Eſtates , and all things d chap 
poſſeiſe, for no other cauſe , then 


Moral Gallantry, 
are their owns, and yer | 
nobleſt thi — — — 
chi ey ©) upon 
this and no other account. ir 
I cannot think Nature ſuch a Cheat, 
as that it Women had not been the 
exccllenceſt of Creatures, it would 
have beautified them with Charms, 
and Armed their eyes with ſuch pier- 
cing glances, that to refiſt them is the 
next impoſſibility to the finding a 
C that is more accompliſbt 
den; And I confeſs, the love 
we bear them, is not only allowable | 
in it (&f,, as an inclination that is of 
its own nature Noble and Vertuous, { 
bur likewiſe, becauſe it obliges ſuch | 
28 me engaged in it, to deſpiſe all 
mean Vices, ſuch as Avarice, ot Fear, 
and is incompatible with all diſſinge- 
nous Arts, ſuch as Diſſimulation, or | 
Flattery, And though ſuch as are 
of 


becauſe 


. Whoring , do juſtiſie their 
ings by a love to that glorious 


ſons, as theſe, who indeed admire 


| — | 
Sex, yer 7 is prerexr are yet 
more unjuſt and vitious then their 
tormer guilt made them for by toav - 
ing amongſt ſo many, they intimat 
that they are not ſatisfied with their 
firſt choice; and that not only there 
are ſome of that Sex, but that there 
is none in it who deſerves their intire 
affection. Or elſe, b my them 
amongſt ſo many , they think theit 
kindneſs ſufficient to make numbets 
of Ladies happy ; by both which er- 
rors,they wrong not only themſelves 
by ory, erat 8. tothe Ladies 
to whom they make love, but they 
w likewiſe the innocence and 
— 2 of that ſweet Sex, in 
whom no rational man can find a ble- 
miſh, beſides their eſteem for ſuch 


no where but in their complements; 
and who are oft ſo baſe, that not only 
their ſociety is ſcandalous, but they 
are ready to tempt ſuch as they fre» 


ent 


- —— 
quent; or il in cha are oft ſo 
wicked, that they, to fatisfie either 
cheir revenge, or vanity, do brag of 
intimacies, and allowances which 


— 2— If then Gallanrs 
be loved by their Miſtriſſes, 
they muſt be Vertuous, (cing ſuch 
love only theſe who are ſecret, many 
chings paſſing amongſt even Flato- 
wicks, — ſhould not be revealed. 
— — are couragious, ſeing this 
ine<d to be a protection to the 
— of theit Sex, and theſe who 
are conſtant, ſeing to be relinquiſhr, 
inſerrs eit her a waar of wit, in having 
choſen ſuch as would quite them 
without a detect, or elſe that they 
were abandoned becauſe ot defects ,by 
fach as che world may juſtly from 
their firſt: ardency, conclade, would 
never uve abandoned them without 
theſe : What Lady wichout a cheat, 
will be induced to — one waſted 
wan Pox and inconſtancyrone whom 
Draken 


44 


- 
| 


— 


Drunkenneſs — Bed- 
fellow, as well as a friend and though 
ſome worſhip the Reliques of Saints, 
yet none but theſe who are mad, 2s 
well as virious , will worſhip the Re- 
liques of Sinners, 

Neither is the meanneſs of this 
Vice taken off , by the greatneſs of 
theſe with whom it sſhar'd: which 
may be dear from this, that either 
affection, intereſt, or ambition, are 
in the deſign of theſe offenders. If 
aſfection, it ſhould excuſe no more 
her who is Whore to 2 Monch), 
then her who is ſach th a Gentleman, 
for affection reſpects the perſon, but 
not the condition of ſuch as 2e lov d: 
And it is certainly then moſt pure, 
when it cannot be aſcribed to, nor 
needs the help of either riches to 
bribe, or power to recommend ir, 
But it riches be 1 1 , then the 
committer is guil th of Avarice 
and Whoring, and ſhe is not wortiiy 
to 


deligns honour and repute by theſe 
Princely Amours, is far diſappointed: 
For though ſhe may command re- 
ſpect, yet eſteem is not ſubjeRt to 
Scepters : And I am confident, that 
Lacretia, who chooſ d rather to open 
her Veins to a fatal Lance, then her 
Heart to the Embraces of a Sove- 
raign, is more 2 E * g 
Poppas, Shore Madame | 
2 obedience to their 

own Kings, ws crime in 1 
though it was loyalty in others, 
Blaſhes are then the no kind of 
Paine for Ladies, and Chaſtity is 
their moſt charming Ornament: | 
if theſe would ſend out their Emiſſa- 
ries, to learn by them how to reform - * 
their.errors, as they oft do to inform 
their revenge, they would eaſily per- 
ceive, that looſe men laugh at their 
kindneſs, vertuous men 8 
them 


—— _ — — 


. Aud w e 
i out upon the 
Judgement is poured 


Kingdom, or misfortune 


theſe Minions, then all is aſcribed by 
Divines, to their loaſeneſs ; and it is 
one ol the allowableſt Cheats in De- 
votion, to invent miraculous reſent- 
ments from Heaven upon their ſai- 
louts,: Voung Ladies, to recommend 
their own Chaſtity, e obliged, in 
ood breeding, at leaſt to ſay. they 
— t ache are married, are 
bound by their intereſt to decry ſuch 
as may their 2 
theſe who are old, : rail wo u, 
2s thoſe who — ineſs in 
what, becauſe of cannot pre- 
tend to Whores fach as are chaſt, 
are recommended: wed magnifying 
raiſes for pat to ſuch as are vi- 
— — — ied 3s. admirable 
Originals, by ſuch as are Vertuous, 
And I cannot omit this one reflecti- 
on, that chaſt Women are more tre- 
F quently 


— om 


"Neal 6, 
quently tainted with 
with — 2 other Vice; Nature, as it 

owing to them to raiſe their 
own value far above others , whom 
they ment hops ) reaſon — 
as w itute them- 
ſelves —_— "ante wor __ 
are the | Epithets 
Wiring and as ſuch — are naſty, 
potted and unclean, 
"Luft and obſcenity in Diſcourſe, 
run in aVitious Circle, andy an odi⸗ 
ous Inceſt beget one another; for as 
luſt — — men to obſcenity, ſo 
obſcenity pimps men in to luſt, it in 
ty is more culpable then 
— that in — men alledge 2 
natural advantage, and ſome aneceſ- 
— but in the other, they have no 


emptarion , and {@ fall under that 
— 


We unto them that fin without 
« canſe. In the one, men fin covert- 
ly, making by their bluſhes, as by a 


tacit conteſhon, ſome attonement for 
| their 


„ 


x6 chen 


— 
= 
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their guilt; But in the other, men 
divulge their ſin, and by graceing it, 
with what, if the ſubject were honeſt, 
might paſs tor wit,” do invite ſuch as 
with to be e wirs, firſt to admire, 
and then to imitat them in their fin- 
ning; and the beſt of ſuch as uſe that 
eloquence ,' become thereby moſt i- 
— in effect but Cooks, Who 
prepare Sawces for provoking luſt- 
ful appetite in their hearers. And 1 
admire, that — are 
hiſt off the Stage, when they acreinpr- 


it, that ſuch as ate ſo fet greater then 


theſe, as Maſters are above Buffons, 
ſhould imagine they can magnifie 
themſelves by ir, This Vice may 
well enough be ranged under one of 
the ſpecies of zam, ſeing ſuch as 
uſe it, employ in theirluſt theſe mem- 
bers, which were ſo far from being 
deſtinat for ſo low uſes, that the Pſal- 
miſt in ſaying, he will praiſe God with 
bu glory which Interpreters render 

F; to 


n rtl er derten 


our Tongues are amongſt the nobleſt 
Le how — And when I con- 
it is in its har 
how eloquent in its expteſ- 
ſions; — — Bd codeine — re- 
claimed from their greateſt furies b 
itz and how Cicero is in ſpight of all 
his other faults, ſo For it, 
that thouſands (weat and toil daily, 
2 . —. them 
to t 
4 the ſuſt u When Iconſider 
how. miraculouſly -it ex with 
| 3 o — 
chat though mankind 
table, yet each in it hath his diſting 
— — — x and how, me — | 
ent poſitioꝶs, it ſigners t | 
Air mn words fo extreamly diffe- 
that one may think that each 
—— ſpirit peaking out of him. 
I muſt fall vuc in regrates and won- 
ders, that, and how, fo excellent a 
taculty 


faculey's i 


much abuſed ! Neither 
muſt weconclude, that becauſe ſueh 
go away unanſwered , that they 
this to the ſharpneſſe of their wit, but 
rat her to the deptavedneſſe of its ſub- 
ect. where with the greateſt part of 
accurat ſpirits are ſo little acquainted, 
that ſome know not the terms, and 
others know them only to hate them. 
<a — Kall — 
or wits, ſuch ſtill, at we : 
and I believe many laugh at fuch as 
are , 4s they do at ſuch 28 
they ſve ſlip and catch a fall, _ 
never {0 dangerous. I regrate in chi 
Vice, both to ſee ſharp men ſo Vici- 
ous, and ſo much wit fo miffimployeds 
for though we may fay here, that 
Materiam ſuperabat opme , yet ſuchis 
the abjectneſſe and worthleſſenefle of 
the matter, that it is not capable of 
ornament , no more then excremears 
arero be admired; though they were 
gilded, and carv'd out by the moſt 


F 3 Curious 
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curious hand; and their wit is at leaſt 
to be charged with this exror, that it 
choiſes not ſubjocts worthy of their 
pains; for whereas the quaintneſle of 
taacy doth, when impl6yed about in- 
diſſerent ſubjects, beget its Maſters 
reſpect; and when upon excellent 
admiration, all that it can do here is 
bur to excuſe the faules it makes, and 
ſo —.— leaſt is ſo beggetly an loy- 

ment, that it is ſcarce able to —— 
its own charges, I account him no 
wit, who cannot deſerve — — 
though he be batt d any one N 
eſpecially ſuch a ſubject as obſcenity , 
is, wherein former Trafficquers have 
bern ſo numerous, and ſo vacant from 
other imployments , that as nothing 
which is excellent, ſo little that is new 
can be ſaid upon it and what is ſaid, is 
tranſmitted from ear to ear, with fo 
much of ſecrecy , that as no Hiſtorian 
will write it, ſo fewer will know it, 
2 will know any of theſe witty 


pro- 


* 


olophy ; which all men indifferencly 
deſite to.read and , Whereas 
| preſt trom 
ſucceeding ages, and of t enc 
Ladies, Stateſ-men, Lawers, Divines 
and Phiſicians are not allowed to 
give it — f 1 2 Ke ho 
men, t loole , fay, that the 
__ — of theſe — publiſhed 
their ſhame, * they fatisfied 
their Luſt; and that ſuch did ofc 
evaporat their Luſt in theſe raile- 
ries, or deſign to ſupply their defects 
in ſuch diſcourſes, And I know that 
Lackeys, or Bawds, will be more ac- 
curate in that kind qq eloquence, chen 
the nobleſt of ſuch as ule it ( if any 
who are Noble uſe it at all) Men 
muſt either think Women great 
Cheats, in pep pr they w 
ot bluſh at, ot elſe Kavi are very ap 
a tormenting ears wit 
grating ſounds, * if Women be 
4 


ſuch 


1), . 


ſuch excellent Cteatures, 29 Mens 
Oaths and ements make them, 
certainly —— be 2 mean 
Vice, ſeing of all ochets, ſach'decry it 
moſt, For compfyance with whom; it 
is ſtrange that theſe who offer to die, 
will nor much rather — a = 
of imag inary vit; and w | 
— ſuch, bur — theſe 
who are 1 It 
is moſt ungentlemany for ſuch as fre- 
quent Ladies, to ſpend ſo much time 
in ſtudying a kind of wit, that not 
only cannot be ſerviceable, but which 
cannot in any caſe be acceptable, or 
recteative to theſe lovely perſons , 
for whoſe diveriiſement and {arisfa- 
Rion, even theſe obſcene Ranters do 
pretend that they imploy all cheir 
time and pains , and whom they will 
doubtleſſe at ſome occaſions offend, 
by Clipping into one of theſe criminal \ 
ons, which cuſtome will 6 
familiarize, that it will be as i — 
ible 


fible for them to as it will be 
tor cheſe others to hear what is (6 
ſpoke, without trouble and diffaris- 
taction. Such as have their noble 
Souls buſted about great matters, find 
little time to invent expteſſions, ot 
mould thoughts concerning ſuch pit · 
tiſul ſubjects; And I appeal to the 
worſt of theſe, it they do not abo- 
minat ſach as are in Hiſtory noted 
for Obſcenity, and it they would not 
hace any, who would adorn their 
Funeral Harangue , with no othet 
praiſes, but that they were ſo wittily 
prophane, that they would force 
Ladies to bluſh, Debauchees to laugh, 
States-men to under value them, and 
chaſe Divines from their Table, 


Avatite is ſo baſe a Vice, that the Averice ; 
term Sordid is improperly uſed in Mo- — 
rality, when it is otherwiſe applyed, 
and —— one 2 Noble Perſon, 
we intend to 


tal: This is 


nifie, that he is libs 
Fac Vice * which by 
ſtarving 


one will carry about diſmembered 
bodies, and wear ſcartes in their ſer- 
vice, or to gain victories for theſe, 
whoſe avarice will ſo little reward 
their pains, that they oft-times re- 
tuſe to ſupply theſe neceſſities which 
were contr in their own imploy- 
ments, No great man can have both 
the hearts and the purſes of his infe- 
riors : And few have been famous, or 
proſperous , but ſuch as have been as 
ready to beſtow riches. upon their 
friends , as they have been teady to 
take ſpoil from their enemies, The- 
miſtocles finding himſelf tempted to 
look upon a great Treaſure, bluſh'd 
at his error, and turning to his Ser» 
vant, faid, Take thou chat Money, 
for thou art not Themiſtocles, Rowe 
then n to be jealous of Ceſars 
greatneſs, when he begun to put the 
Army in his debt; It was (aid of that 
Noble 


—  — — 4 


* 


Noble u of Guiſe „ that he was 
the greateſt Uſurer in France, ot he 
hid out his Eſtate in Obligations; 
And Tacitws obſerves, that Yeſp aſian 
had equal'd the greateſt of the Romes 
Hero's, if his Avarice had not leſſen d 
his other Vertues : Which is the ob- 
ſervation made by Philipde Comincs, 
upon Lewes the 11® of France. Per- 
— _ ol love to = nol 
th his Kingdom and theſe , being 
as a — to his Avatice, led 
in triumph in the company of his 
Coffers , by 2 Roman General, who 
gloried, and is yet famous for having 
died almoſt a Beggar, The World 
love, eſteem , and follow ſuch as are 
liberal ; Hiſtorians celebrat their 
Names; Souldiers fight their Battels, 
and their Beeds-men importune Hea- 
ven for ſucceſs to their s; but no 
man can have a kindneſs tor ſuch as 
will prefer to chem a little ſtamped) 
earth, or value no obligations, — 
t 


ney, And it is well 
World, that no vaſt ſoul can reſtrict 
all its t ts to that imployment 
which is the Tak of Porters and 
Coblers, Ia this Vice we make our 
— our Riches , 2 
in its Vertue, Ric 

every thing elſe ( whole price theſe 
may be) are by ſuch as are truly li- 
beral , ſub to the meaneſt im- 
ployment, to which the Soul can 
think them conducive : And the Soul 
is too Noble and well appointed an 
appartment, to be filled with Coffers, 
Baggs, and ſuch like traſhy which 
even cheſe, who value them moſt , 
hoord up in their darkeſt and worſt 
furniſht Rooms: And ſuch as are li- 
beral, are the Maſters {for it bel 

to theſe only to ſpend ) whereas the 
Avaricious are in effect but their 
Caſh-keepers , who have the power 
to keep, but not the allowance to 


ſpend 


Mor al ( Y 
ſpend what is under their cuſtody, I 
am confident , that Zens is more fa- 
mous (and yas = for = 
thing elſe) rowing away hi 
Money, hen it begun to trouble his 
nobler thoughts, then Creſws, whoſe 
Mouacainous T reaſuses ſet ved only 
to bribe a more valiant Prince, to de- 
ſtroy them and it. And arcs Craſ- 
, therigheſt Rowen , was ſo tar 
undervalued by Falls Ceſar , that 
he (aid he would make himfelt richer 
in one hour, then theſe riches conld * 
their Maſter, which came ing 
ly to pass, when by his liberality 
gained the Rowan Souldiery, and 
they gained ior bim che Empire of 
that World, whereof Creſa Eſtate 
Was but a (mall one, though his A va- 
rice made it a great ſpot in him. This 
Vice implyes a preſenc ſenſe of want, 
and, a ſear of future miſery, to be 
hoording up what ſerves for nothing 
elle, except to prevent, or ſupply us 
| in 
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——— 
in theſe conditions. But Noble Spi- 
— who deſign Fame and Con- 
Vertue and Religion, raiſe 
1 thoughts above this low Vice, 
— to gain — 8 but 
are Maſters of theſe, and 
with whom when gain'd, they can 
ſoon bring all chings to their devoti- 
on: And therefore in point of Ho- 
nour we are obliged to Avarice, 

and cheriſh Liberality. 

Though 'treaſon cheats with fair 
ot glory and advancement, and 
this Vice pretends eo have 
whole Woods of Lawrels at irs diſpo- 
lal, yet the moſt wr 8 woe erence 
ir gains men, is the being 


© fook and vicious perſons , for ey 


are then wronging both that honous 
they poſſeſs, and that to which t 
aſpire, when they by cheit uſurpati- 
on learn others how ſweet it is — 
bel againſt their Superiors, And ſuc 
u imploy the Commons * _ 


 -- wo 1 — — _ 


Moral * 

Soveraign to allow chem 
tet li then ſuits with the 
of Governours, and muſt ſtile 
' themſelves the ſervants of the people, 
How meanly muſt theſe flatter that 
unreaſonable crew? Swear friendſhip 
with ſuch as have Wonged their ho- 
nour, lye, diſſemble. cheat, beg, 
meet in dar k corners with their aſſo - 
eiats, and ſuffer as much toil and mi- 
5 wants nothing but the noble - 

ot the quarrel to make them 
Martyts. It is not ſafe for any man 
in point of Honour, to undertake 
d wherein it is probable be will 
fail, and wherein if he fail, it is moſt 
certain that his honour will ſuffer: 
And there is no crime wherein men 
are more like to fail, then in this, the 
rable whom = imploy , being as 
uncertain, as they are a furious in- 
ſtrument: And like the Elephant, 
ready ſtill to turn head — fach 25 
imploy them in Battel; And — 
1 


they will either diſdain the « | 
ments, as uſtleſs, or deſtroy them 
2s dangerous and as ſuch, who by 
this late experience, are abler to ruine | 
them, then they were their Prede- | 
ceſlors, And when ſuch Traicors are | 
diſappointed of their defigns , they | 
are laught at as fools (tor nothing | 
bur facce(s can clear them from that 
inpurtion?) and expoſed to all che | 
Ludibrie, and thereatrer to che tor- 
tures of Enemies, who cannot but be 
violent Executioners, ſeing their ruine 
was ſought by the Rebellion. Is 
there any thing more ignoble then 
ingratitude © And the ſe Traitors are 


ingrate, 
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Moral Callantry. 
ingrate , ſeing none can pretend to 
| theſe Arts but ſuch as have been by 
| the bounty of theſe, againſt whom 
| they rebell , advanced to that higher, 
which hath made them giddy , and 
to that fayour with the people, upon 
which they bottom their hopes, And 
do not Men and Story talk more ad- 
vantagiouſly of Footmen and Slaves, 
who have relieved their Maſters, then 
of the greateſt of ſuch as have rebel- 
led againſt their Princes: all mankind 
| being concerned ro magnifie thar 
| | wherein their own ſaſety is concerned, 
and to decry theſe Arts, whereby 
their rume is ſought, That ſame 
| people who cut Seijanm in as many 
pieces as he had once favorites, did 
| raiſe a Statue to Pompey's Slave, for 
ſtaying by the Carcaſs of his dead 
Maſter, And as Alexander hang'd 
Beſſa, who had betrayed to him his 


Maſter Spitamenes and Anticonus 
cauled Maſlacre theſe Arera(þides, 
G who 


| Moral G 
who had betrayed the t Fame 
did refuſe to puniſh ſuch as had 
* him, when he was in Rebellion x ; 

ſaid he, ſuch as have been ſaith- 
fa to the King, apainſt me, when I 
was but Duke of Orleans, will be 
faithfull to me, when I am raiſed from 
being Duke of Orleans „to be King 
of France, = | 

Inconſtancy is likewiſe an ignoble 
* Vice, ſeing it ſhews, that either men 
were fooliſh in their firſt choiſe, or, 
that they were fooliſh in relinquiſh- 
ing it; it ſhews- that men are too 
much ſubject to the — — of 
others, and ſmall ot light things are 
theſe which are — blown off 
from their farſt ſtations: Whereas 
vertuous and conſtant perſons do ſhew 
their greatneſs in the impoſſibility of 
their being removed, This Vice like- 
wiſe is 2 ſuch as deſign great 
matters, ſeiſtz no Party v will care _ 
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to gain ſuch for friends ; whom 
| cannot certain, and when they tell you 
that ſuch are not worth their pains, 
they tell you how mean an eſteem 

they put upon inconſtancy. All affaits 
in che World are ſubject to change; 
and it is moſt certain, that ſome oc- 
caſion, or other, will ſomewhat raiſe 


All parties: To be conſtant then to 


any one, will gain him who is fixt, 
the honout of being ſare to his friends 
which will magnifie him 4 
ſuch as are indifferent, and 'pro- 
cure him reſpe& even from his 
enemies, who will admire” him for 
that quality, which by enſuring their 
own friends to them , will advanrage 
their intereſt more then they can 
judg'd by him, as their enemy, 
w confiderable ſoever he be Ag. 
tine g grearneſs cannot perſwade the 
World to pardon him this fault, net 
can Cato's — nor ſelf- murther, 
diſlwade them from admiring that 
G2 con- 


Moral Gallantry, 
conſtancy , which had as much ex- 
traordinary Gallantry in it, as may be 
a remiſſion for- his crime : Beſides, 
that it made Ceſar (even when bist 
Victories had raiſed him to his great- 
eſt hight and vanity) regrate the 
— an opportunity to gain ſo great 


TY There is among others, one 
S effect of — which I hate, 
— a5 mean, and unworth — a Gentle. 
— man, and that is, to alter friendſhips | 
ſhops. upon every elevation of Fortune; as 

il (ſorſooth) men were taiſ d ſo high, 

that — cannot from theſe Pinacles 

know ſuch whom they have left upon 

» the firſt levell: but really this im- 

plyes a weakneſs of ſight in them, and 
vo imperſection in their friends, upon 
whom they caſt ow their looks, and 
who continue ſtill of their firſt ſta- 
ture, — the others eyes continue 
not to poſſeſs the ſame cleatueſs. A 


generous perſon ſhould not . 
5 0 
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Moral Gallantry. 
fo low thoughts of himſelſ, as to think 
that what is the gitt of another, can 
add ſo much to his intrinſick value, 
as to make him confeſs in the under. 
valuing of his former friends , the 
meanneſs of his own parts, and for- 
mer condition: And he obſtructs ex- 
treamly his own greatneſs, who obli- 
ges his triends to ſtop, and retard it, 
as what may be diſadvantagious to 
their intereſt, by robbing them of 
ſo rare an advantage as is a friend. 


Whereas the nobleſt trial of power is, 


to be able to raiſe theſe whom men 
honoured formerly with that Title: 
For by this, others will be inviced to 
depend upon them, and they may 
thereby juſtifie their former choice, 
and let the World ſee, that they ne- 
ver entred upon any friendſhip that 
was mean, or low, 

Friendſhip , the greateſt of Com- 
manders, hath commanded us to ſtay 
by our friend, and he who quites the 


G 3 poſt 
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Moral Gallaniry, 


Poſt aſſigned to him, is either coward= 
ly or a fool z and a Gentleman ſhould | 


c 
* 
] 


think it below his courage, as well 
as his friendſhip , to be boaſted from 


aſtation which he thought ſo advan» | 


tagious, out of feat of either Fate, or 
facereſt: Which recommends much | 


to me that gallant Rant in Lacan, 
when after he had preferred Cato to 
othet men, he, in theſe words, extolls 
him above the gods, 
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Viltrix canſa diis placuit ſed vifle | 


Cx toni 
The gods did the ViRorious approve, 


But che great Cate did the Vanquiſht love. 


But leſt my tediouſneſs ſhould make 
the conſtancy I plead ſor, ſeem a Vice, 
I ſhall ay no more of a Subject, where- 
of I can never ſay enough, 

Drunkennets is ſo mean a Vice, 


dung that I ſcorn to take notice of it, know - 


ing that none will allow it, but ſuch 
as are mad; and ſuch as are mad are 
not to be reclaimed by Moral Diſ- 


coutſes. 
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' courſes. Yer I cannot but preſs its 


meanneſs from this, that though Ve- 

ah was a perſon of the greateſt autho - 

rity, his once being drunk, is remar- 

ked in Scripture , ro have made him 

deſpicable in the eyes even of his own 

Children (whom he had alſo lately 

— 2 to a mgze then natural reſpect, 
by ſaving them̃ from that deludge, 
which drowned in their fight the te. 
manent of mankind, ) And yet he 
might have excuſed himſelf , more 
then thoſe of this age, as not know - 
ing the ſtrength of that new-found 
Wine: And: having been drunk bur 
once , might have defended himſelt 
by curioſity, which too few now can 
illedge It is a mean and mad com- 
plement, to requite the kindneſs of 
ſuch as come to viſit us, with forcing 
them (after the fatigue of travel) to 
drink to ſuch exceſs, that they com- 
mit and ſpeak ſuch tollies, as make 
them return home from that ſtrange 
| G 4 place, 
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place, without being remarked ſor 
any thing elſe , then the ridiculous 
expreſſions they vomited up with 


their ſtinking Excrements, Why \ 


are Servants turn'd out of doors, and 
each man (which is very mean) obli- 
ged to ſerve himſelt, when men en- 
ter upon that beaſtly imployment? 
Is it not, that Servants may not hear, 
or ſee, what extravagancies are there 
to be committed? And is it not an 
ignoble part in perſons of honour, to 
do reſolutely what they dare not 
owne before the meaneſt who attend 
them © Men by this Vice bring them- 
ſelves to need their Servants Legs to 


walk upon, and their Eyes to ſee by; 


but which is worſe, they muſt be go- 
vern'd at that time, by the ſervile 
diſcretion of ſuch (who will be em- 
boldned by this, to undetvalue both 
them and their commands) and theſe 
Maſters are accounted wiſeſt, who do 
moſtſubmiſſively follow their directi- 
| ons. 
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Moral Gallantry; 
ons, Judge if that exerciſe can be 
Noble, which in diſabling us to ſerve 
our friends, makes us uncapable to 
diſcern the favours they do us , and 
meaſure its diſadvantages by this , 
that when men have their Senſes be- 
nighted with the vapours of Wine, 
they are thereby unfitted to lead Ar- 
mies, to aſſiſt at Councils, to ſit in 
Judicatories, to attend Ladies, and 
differ nothing from the being dead, 
but that they would be much more 
innocent if they were ſo, Men are 
then very ready to attaque unjuſtly 
the honour of others,and moſt unable 
to detend their own: And fuch as 
they wrong then, do with a (cornful 
mercy pardon their failings with the 
ſamneſs of diſdain, which makes them 
forgive fools,or furious [l And 
that in my judgement ſhould be the 
moſt touching of all affrants. And 
if we eſteem Roots according to the 
ptettineſs of theſe Flowers they diſ- 


play 
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Moral Gallantry, 


play ( as if they would givea grate- 


tul accompt to the Sun, of what its 
warmneſs has d ) certainly we 
will find drunkenneſs (as the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of Avarice ) the root of all 
bitterneſſe. For this is that Vice, 
which keeps men at preſent from at- 
tending ſuch of their own , and of 
their friends intereſts, as concern moſt 
their Fame: And as to the future, 
begers ſach diſeaſes , and indiſpoſiti- 
ons, as makes their bodies unfit inſtru- 
ments for great atchievments. And 
ſeing to talk idly, is the moſt pardo- 
nable of its errors (which is fo un- 
worthy a Character, that no Gentle- 
man would ſuffer another to give it 
of him, without hazarding his life 
in the revenge) it's other madneſſe 
muſt be beyond all remiſſion. By 
this, men are brought to diſgorge the 
deepeſt buried ſecrets , to reveal rhe 
intimacies , or aſperſe the names of 
Ladies, to enter upon fooliſh quar- 


rels, _ 


$ 
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Mod Gellantry, 
zels, and the next morning, either to 
abjure what they ſaid, or fight in- 
juſtly their Commerads z and Victo- 
ry is not in that caſe rewarded with 
Fame, but is tainted with the aſper- 
ſion of « drunken quarrel , and is aſ- 
crid'd not to courage, but to necaſſi- 


ty, | 
7 conſeſſe, whooring is in this 2 
more extenſive Vice, then others; 
that it corrupts ſtill two at once, for 
no man can fin ſo alone, but driak- 
ing ( as if it ſcornd not to be the 
greateſt Vice) does ſurpaſſe it in an- 
other quality, which is, that one vi- 
tious perſon can force, or rem 
whole tables, and companies to 
drunk with him: and if great men 
ſhould be known to love this Vice, 
all ſuch as have need to accoaſt them, 
would be in danger, either by com- 
placency, or intereſt, ro plunge ther- 
telves into this miſerable exceſs, In 
other Vices, men debauch only their 
wn 


TY 


Moral Gallantry. 
own rational Souls; but here men 
add to that, the ingratitude of im- 

ing againſt G © », and Nature, 
theſe Rents and Eſtates, which were 
kept by providence, from more pious 
perſons, that great men might by 
that teſtimony of his kindneſs , be 
engaged to a religious retribution, 
So that ſuch as employ their Eſtates, 
in maintaining their Drunkenneſle, 
commit almoſt the ſame Sacriledge 
with Beltcha&zar , who was terrified 
by a miraculous hand upon the Wall, 
delivering him his fatal ſentence, for 
carouſing with his Nobles in the ſa- 
cred Veſſels, that were robb'd from 

the Temple of Fer»ſalem, 
— ment, as well as Phi- 
loſophy, oblidges me to implead In- 
juſtice as the worſt of Vices , becauſe 
it wrongs the beſt of men, and the 
beſt of things; the beſt of men, ſeing 
they have ſill the beſt of Plea's, 
And fo, Injuſtice can only reach 
. chem, 
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Moral G b 
them, and theſe will not 
Bribing, or Cheats, conciliat 
eſteem of ſuch,as have a latirude core. 
turn them this unjuſt advantage; which 


good men neither need, nor will ac- 


cept. Injuſtice likewiſe, debauches 
— Law, which is the beſt of things , 
and in affronting whereof , of all 
others, great men are (when guilty) 
moſt ungrate : becanſe, it 1s their 
Guardian, & Fence by which ex- 
act reſpect and treaſures from ; 
and without which, ſuch Magiſtrats 
are unjuſt, could not _ theſe 
hourly maſſacres, whicha robb'd and 
oppreſt people would 

them, And though ſuch, as are ge- 
nerouſly injuſt , intend thereby to 
complement their friends , or repay 
old favours; Yet in effect, this re- 
quital, is as baſe, as if one ſhould rob 
a Church, to pay his particular debts, 
He is not worthy of your friendſhip, 
who will expect ſuch returns: And 
Vertue 


mr RR 
Vertue is not like Vice, ſo 

or poor, as that it cannot — 
on any other foundation, then 


rains of another. Such as intend by 
their injuſtice to gain eſteem, f 


much miſta ken; for though, they 
ſhould gain the eſteem of one there- 
22 they would loſe that of man 
ſands ; and he who is wrong” » 
will discloſe the injuſtice done him, 
more then the other dare brag of the 
favour, « And I have my ſelf heard, 
even the gainer hate and undervalue 
his injuſt Patron, loving not the 
traitor but the treaſon : Confidering, 
that by that precedent , himſelf was 
laid open to more hazard, then he 
thereby reapt of advantage; for that 
fame injuſtice, which enſured him of 
his late conqueſt , made him unſare 
both of it, and all that he had or 
thould gain thereafter, And to be 
anjuſt for a bribe , is as mean, as to 
ſerve 


the party advantag'd — ow 
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Word Gallantry, 
ſerve in the worſt of employments 
fora fee , it is to be as baſe as a thief, 
and lefſe noble then a robber; and it 
deſetves all theſe baſe reproaches, 
that are due to Avarice , Lying, 
Flattery, Ingratitude, Treachery and 
Perjury : All which, are ſharers in 
this Caper when it proſpers, and 
when it proſpers not, it leads to theſe 
ignoble Ports, Infamy, Poverty, the 
Scaffold, Pillory or Gibbets. 
Though my having ufurp'd ſo far 
upon the Readers patience, makes 
all I can ſay for the tuture, criminal, 
Yer ſuch reſpect I owe, and ſuch I 
bear , to the memory ot theſe noble 
Patriots, who have by their publick 
Spiritedneſſe, ſettled for us that 
peace, whoſe native product, all our 
joyes are: that I cannot but recom- 
mend, that protecting Vertue to ſuch 
as live now, for the nobleſt ornament 
of a great Soul, and if our actions be 
ſpecified and meaſured by their ob- 
jects, 


er G f 
jecte, certainly theſe muſt be 
accounted greateſt , which center 
all cheir caſes upon the publick good, 

ing to wind up their deſigns 
upon ſo ſmall a bottom, as is privat 
incereſt. By this, the Heathens be- 
came Gods, and Chriſtians do by it 
( which is more) reſemble theirs. 
This is the task of Kings and Princes; 
whereasprivat intereſt is the deſign of 
Churles and Coblers: who can ſo 
juſtly expect univerſal praiſe, as theſe 
who deſign univerſal advantage : 
and none will grudge, that riches 
ſhould be carried into his creaſurs, 
who keeps them but as Foſeph did his 
corn in granaries , till others need to 
have their neceſſities ſupplied. 
Theſe are deſetvedly ſtiled Patres Fa- 
trie, and it is accounted moral Pa- 
ricide , to wound the reputation of 
fach as the Common-wealth terms 
its Parents, And when theſe Trea- 
ſures which privat intereſt have — 
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bed from the public! 


Le , 
they have ſtain d the e the 
che names of rag rf 
Vite poſterity to * them N 
1 as not due to them; Then 
. e Ie Ne toiled 
r the of their Countrey, 
15 . , ſhall ind Their — 
eMedals, the mote iu- 
ſtrious, by all . time; and 
that * new born Generations ſhall 
augment the numbers of their admi» 
rers, mote then following years can 
moutder away theſe heaps of Coyn, 
which avatitious men raiſed as a Mo- 
nument for their memory. 2 
noni is more fimous 
then Creſu ; and Fame may be bet⸗ 
tet believe! concerning him, ſeing 1 
leſt neither Gold , — Money 
bribe from it a And abrit 
he was ſo bofied in Ahe +> glory 
of his Countrey, that he had no time 
to gain as mut Mokey , as to raiſe 
H the 
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the meaneſt for his own; Let we fin 
him at no loſs, thereby, ſelng, eac 
Theban aſſiſted at his Funeral , as 
Mourner : And Nature lays it 48 
duty upon all whom it brings to the 
Wald“ to magnifie him who endea- 
youred to reſemble it, in che univer- 
Alities of his favours, That gloc 
ous Roman, who threiv himſelt inte 
the devouring Gulf, to avert the 
wrath of the gods from. his Countrey, 
did,in e of a few years (which 
he but might have liv d) add an eter- 
nity of Fame to his age; and by the 
gloriquſneſs of that action, has by- 
ried nothing in that Gulf, but 
his perſona 2 0 And Brutus , 
b ing for his Countrey, is 
| — — jaſtly called the laſt of 
Romans , then he may be called the 
firſt of men, And for my part, I 
think that he ſacrificed Ceſar , rather 
asa Victime to his injur'd Countrey, 
chen to his private malice, rp 
k T. 
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Mur Gallantry, 
remarks, the pretext 
of friendſhip. can be no reaſog, why a 

ent- 
ment, his Mother to be — be- 
fore his eyes, Paul likewiſe, whom 
grace had raiſed as much above theſe, 
2s reaſon had raiſed theſe above 
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others, was ſo zealous in this Vertue, 


that ter he had known-the joyes of 
Heaven more - intimately, then 
others, who had not like him travel- 
ed through all theſe ſtarry Regions; 


Yer ſuch was his affection to his, 


Countrey, that he was content q to 
have his name. deleted out of the 
Book of Life, that room might be 
made for theirs, But if men will love 
nothing but what will advance their 
privat intereſt, they will at leaſt, upon 
this ſcore, love their Countrey , be- 
cauſe, when it becomes famous, the 


y will ſhare in the advantage: As the 


being 2 Rn, was ſufficient to males 
one terrible , when Rome flouriſhed. 
H 2 | 
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And imigiee} chax ir-was ſuffcier 


to incite one of that glorious Ne- pt 


undettake, or ſuffer 


eſt ot tc — 
and at all times t 


unacquainted ſtill eſteem us, accot · 


diag to the preſumprions they can ga- 
— rom our Counttey, Race; a 


Edugarion,- For beſides that a 
neſt-13 ſt di preferred: 
1 t example and emulation, 
the ſtrongeſt motives that can eiche 
induce, or enable men to be noble 


ü walorous; and though ſome teri 


this but a fancy, yet, grant nN 
no more,, it is ſuch a „ rendy} * 
much to our honour, becauſe ir hi he 
cont getan  featf ws, and leflens 
in us the fear of them. I may then 
conclude with this, that as the R « 
of the Sun are accounted a more ne 
ht, then any that is projec 
a private Candle. And 1 25 
2 Perfumes, cheſe are accountec 
— 


n Ia £ 


40, UWditd elf © .f7 
| ef whalg qunaromder roche 
prea 3” | amongſt Souls, 
thele are the maſt excellent, which 
pr oy cheadwantage of others,”., 
d conſeſs there are {ome -V iocs ,Anbid- 
A which by ſhrouding themſelyes under a 
i} the appearance oſ good, do advance tdi. 
themſelves too far in ill govern' d 
eſteems, as we. ſee in ambition , and 5 
revenge; Let to our ſevetet inquities 
it will appear, that Ambition is ig- 
noble, ſeing ſuch as deſite tobe pris 
4 moted., conteſschemeannels of at 
vi ſtare they preſs to leave; This Vice 
oblidges men to ſervs ſuch as advance 
its deſigns, exchanging its preſent li- 
& berty, tor, but the uncertain expe- 
dation of gr + others; and 
Ving greater re to Supetiors 
. x: $a Bn it will be 
le to exad᷑ from thoſe whom it de- 
igns to ſubject. What is advange- 
5 tack. but the p. me — 1 and 
N g expect their ineſs from 
3 H 3 them, 
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Rable is greater and nobler then f th 
themſelves; and by exchang 


ing their 
natural happineſs ,' for that which is F* 
ol its beſtowing, they confeſs their 
own to be of the leaft value; for no 
man will exchange for what is worſe, 
A Courtier admiting the Philoſo- 
pher, gathering his Herbs, told him, 
that if he flattered the Emperor, he 
needed not gather Herbs; was an- 
ſwered , that if he could ſatisſie him- * 
{elf with Herbs, he needed not flat - 
ter the Emperor, and without doubt, 
flattery inferrs more dependence, then 
mg of Herbs, And in the di- 
ſpute ſor liberty, Diogenes had the 
| advantage of che Sfagarrt , when he 
told him, Divgenes did dine when it 
pleated Diogener, but Ariftorle not 
| tillit pl Alexander, 1 
Vanity is too 'airie a Vice to 
_ noble, for ir is but a thin cruſt of a 
Pride, and but a pretending cadet of 7 
| ; | that 
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that gallant ſin It is I confe6s, leſſe 

{ hurcful then Pride, becauſe it mag · 
Jaifies it ſelf , wirbout diſparaging 
others, ( for it we admire otherswhen 
ompar'd with our ſelves ; we are not 
yain, but proud) and it is oft the 
Spur to great actions, being to our 
q undertakings, what ſome poylons are 
Ito Medicins ; which, though they 
Ide hurtiul in a doſe apart, yet make 
¶ che compounds they enter, more op- 
I and pointed. And I have 
4 heard ſome detend, that Vanity was 
Joo. fin, becauſe, in admiring our 
ſelves, at a greater tate then we de- 
ſery d, we without dettacting trom 
our Neighbour, hightned our debt to 
our Maker, which mig ln be an error, 
A but was no fault. But Vanity, be- 
ing an errot in our judgement, it can- 
not but be mean, as all errors are ig- 
zoble :. Aud he is avery fool (which 
$ the.ignobleſt of gates) who un- 
derſtands not himſelf, He who un- 
| derſtands 


. 
r 
* 
a 


ment of 2 Soul, rather to do 
— admired, then 

to admire what himſelf hath done, 
but leaving to purſue the croud at it's | 
ill eſfecks, I ſhall fingle out ſome gf 
theſe 1 judge — — 8 true 
Alluntry, amengſt which, Ticruple 
— to prefer iumeaneſſe, the — N 
vin , 19 A , and” der | 
power: which ſhews, that we prefer, ' 
and adtnire more what others can be- 
ſtow, then what we poſſeſſe our 
ſelves; ' Whereas, vertuous perſpns, 
juſtly think, that nothing can 

e them greater, and to be vain of 
proſperity, ſhewes we cannot bear it; 
and ſo concludes ns under a weakneſs: , 
To uke advantages of © others, 
when we are more powerful then 
they, is as baſe, 28 it is for an arm d 
man” eo- force his enemie to > 


| 


upon equal b 
one eln of dae ol the Kings of 
France, that he ſcorn d when has 
King of France , to remember the 
wrongs done to the Dyke of orleans, , 
makes his name grateful in hiſtoty, 
and if great men would reflect ſeri- 
ouſly, how a ward from him th 
ſerve( though but a man who 
himſelt yeel@Sofr times to a mean diſ- 
aſter ) or how the leaſt error in their 
own conduct, can ovetturu the fixt- 
eſt of their endeayours, and make 
them in being untortunat, ridiculous 
withal, certainly they would call this 
preſumption , rather madneſſe, then 
Vanity; and would conclude it more 
gallant, to bear adverſity , with a gęe 


nerous courage, then to be 2 fool. or - 


flattered by proſperity , which vans, 


quiſnes 


ane. fights, 
till inveigh againſt that meanneſt of 
| Vanities 5 whereby, men are vain of 
bee Eſtates and Territories : For, ſei 
as + Man born Lord of all the World 
why ſhould he tetrinch his own right, 
« glorying in ſo little a part of it, 
his ſhare will eſcape an ex ict Ge- 
— I wiſh ſuch would re- 
— "hat Pompey beſtowed King- 
doms upon his ſlaves ,, and yet 
Epiltetus, who was TEA is more 
admired, then' he; and yet "admired 
for why d but his Vertue : and 
men be proud, of en- 
prog that, upon which the mean» 
pours out bis excrements 
It rhele * vain, becauſe they may 
call it their own , what hath the 
Maſter but that ( as Solomon ſays) he 
beholderh it with his eyes, and ar 
che rate, I may glory, in that the 


glo- 


Neither can 1 leave this period. 


lorious heavens are ſpread. over me: \, 
for © may bebold he one, with as.im-- 
propria es „ 28 he cn do the 
other. he who wants, 2 tomb, 
which theſe have, have the Heaven 
for a vault and burial place c- 
lo tegitur, qui non haber arne. 
But it the anſwer be, that theſe 
Rents will allow them the keepi 
of a table for their Grandour (luck 
I wiſh , were the only excaſe ) that 
anſwers makes them Servanes , 
burdens them with a neceſſity, to 
provide for ſuch as they entertain; 
and ſo they are vain of being Ser- 
vants, and Servants to ſuch, as will 
riſe from their table, to read and ad- 
mire above them, Plats, Socrates, or 
which js leſſe, the author of a well 
contriv'd play; but to leave this fol- 
ly, theſe may have ſome pretext, for 
preferring thet own Eſtates, above 
theſe of others, but why ſhould they 
admire themſelves for their Eſtares ? 

| which 


* 


oats bn 

4210 Rr 

whieh b be f thetnlelves, 
ſo t e in | 
think better of 5 chen 1 
others for it. Undet' the fame con- bt 
demtition fall ſuch; as are vain of | '; 
theis Horſes, Lac ye, or ſuch like 1 
2 

| 

| 

| 


ut -it 
r 


things, which is mo except 
che Horſes ind'they wete all boe % 


5 Such as cruſt themſelves over with, 
meals embroideties, and after they have di- 
— e vided their time, berwixt their comb _ 
| and "theit mirtours, are vain of theſe, 
ſilly toyes which are the creatuts and 
wor iþ bf Servants, mult be 
certainly very low, ind mean ſpirited, 
hen they imagin to add ro their na- * 
rural value, by things that have no 
value in chem, but what our Fancy. 
(which is the moſt deſ picable quality 
of that Soul they neglect) gives them: 
And do not they amongſt rhe reſt of _ 
mankind, diſparage very much even 
theſe Miſtrifſes upon whom they be- 
ſow thele adorations? which chey 
deny 


Q 


o 


f 


\ 
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| *deny their nig ht Ma Ie 4 l 
imagine by Weensenße e | 
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to ſcrue themſelves intd their eſteem, 


] - How ignobly underyalue they their 


* own thoughts, the noble canverſati- 
on of excellent men, and accurate 
Books (to write ſome whereof, Ceſar, 
and the greateſt of the Emperots 
have laid afide their Swords ) hes 

they impend upon ibbans,andLaces 

. age of time, which would be 

miſſimploy ed, though ie were let ont 
but in moments, upon ſuch Woman- 
ly Exerciſes, But if Ladies, ot their 
Suitors, will magnifie theſe handſome 
ſhapes and tolouts, which are too of- 
ten beſtowed upon Ar , to repair 
the want of thee noble qualities, of 
which thoſe who are Matters may be 
more juſtly vain: Why are not they 
afraid: by whoring, fairding, drink · 
ing, gluttony, or macerating envy, 
to blaſt theſe florid advantages upog 
which'themſelves do, and would have 
others to dote, I 


. 
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more 
' faireſt mask of all other Vices : and 
this is that whereby men are induced 
to believe, — true — cs but an 
| ge of preferment, and that pre 
— is dome without honour, 
but honour comes never without pre- 
ferment. and not only are the Lees 
ot the people taken with this opini- 
on, but the gallanteſt of men, who 
are Spheared far above thoſe, do in 
this, flide eaſily into the ſenſe of the 
Neighbourhood, Vet it temains ſtill 
an error, for true honour is an innat 
elevation of the Soul, whereby it 


ITcorns. every thing which is more 


Mortal then it ſelt , and nothing is 
more frail then preferment ; whoſe 
paint is waſht off by theJjeaſt ſtorm, 


and whoſe being depends upon the 
ancy, or humour of others: Where» | 


is true honour is independent, and as 
it 


here endeavour to ſubdue 
fig one error, which is by ſo much ti 
| erous, that it wears the 


„„ A <9 % t , vr = ww __ tb A wW _ ©” ca. toes ts eos 


it cannot fav rom ary ok, ſo can» 
not ſtoop to them. He is truly gal- 
lance, whoſe innocence fears not the 
juriſdiction of men z. and who looks 
upon Scepters, and ſuch \ Gilded 

T rifles , as im — — en, 

when they are not ay db db 

| of Vertue, and who won — — 
power far any other end, but to bea 
ſecond to theſe inclinations which ate 
ſo reaſonable , that they ſhould not 
need power to makethem be obeyed? 
Tyrants can beſtow the talleſt pre- 
ferments, but they.cannot make men 
truly honoura le; which ſhews that 
thele two differ, And Heliogabulys 
cooke was Quli but a baſe fellow, 
though his Maſters doting made him 
+ as great, as were his own ices; A Sta- 
tue becomes not taller by the highe 
of its Baſis, not a Head more wile, or 
noble, for deing adorned witha haggie 
Plummage. Julia Ceſar , though 
no Emperor, has a moreJaſting glo- 
| iy 


cyiben ste 5g 62 ſo, Aud] © 
—— 1 tl 
Ake was not red, then] © 
he would hive done in enjoying theft. 
greateſt horioury theſe had ro beſtow. 
Preſerment is but the creation of 
men but trac honour is of Gops own 
creation; and as we'ſhould eſteem 
his laſt as a Piece done by the Noblet 
Maſter, ſo we ſhould love ir beſt, be 
16anſe it is more our own, then what 
riſes from anothers favour, Greit- 
meß, when moſt advantagiouſſy bes] 1 
tu Kowed , can but produce love, or 
, teur; to beget fear, is not noble, be- 
tauſe the Devil doth this moſt, and 
theſe vyho come next to him in baſe- 
nefs,come neareſt him in this. Bru 
Savages and Mad-men, have ſuffi A 
ciency enough for that wiidertaking z| C 
but to beget love, is peculiar to true} F 
honour : and fo generous 1 paſſion i © 
Love, that it is ſooneſt elicit, when] e. 
leaſt commanded, A vettuous ” 
* 


I} fon is likewiſe a greater Governourz 
chen he who ſuffers himſelf to be 
x} commanded by a Vicious Woman; 2 
thirſty appetit, then that King who 
ſuffers himſelf to be led by the ears 
| with flatterers, and to be forced 
his own pride to diſobey his reaſca, 
by which alone he is truly great, — 
which when any man diſowns abſo- 
lutely, he is to be thrown into a Dun - 
geon, or Bedlame : Preferment leaves 
and obliges us to bow to others , for 
fatisfying our intereſt, ſo chat intereſt 
is confeſt by great men, to be greater 
then they, But Vertue and true Ho- 
nour teacheth us to ſubject our inte- 
| reſt to our _, and = * our 
on power to make our ſelves 7 
And whats Pilot is in the 7 
General inan Army , the Soul in the, 
ex that is a Philoſopher amongſt 
with whom he converſes, Nes 
enim nunquan in tantum convaleſcet 
nequitia , nunquam * contra virtutei 


Ie 


+ 


con- 


| | 


— he 
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conjurabitar , 1 non virtetts nomen 


— ments, who ex34 more, apd will up. 


e Hbtid us mort then the Law will 
mo when it aritties b 
denys 


3 


vencrabile 8 Sarum manect, Sen. 
Epi. 14. Towtfich purpoſe I mult 
cite Statis. Si, 

Vive Miles yarit, & Lide dirior anre, 
Tric E apboats [apr « diaderate feln 

2 Bon n l. 

volte, 
= enge. 44e witie ſabli- 


1167 ems. 


err ati. 
la revenge, we muſt uſe. inſtru- 


does uot the Philoſopher, 

chat he can be wrong d more nobly ? 
then he wh confeſſes, chat he is both 
ſubject to wrongs, and hath received 


ſo t 2 obe, 1 he cannot but 
pie vero e: be whorconerals 
is r privaty 


whil'ſt Clo reveages bo wrong, 
8 wrong d in publick : lon; 
e 
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concern'd in honour , to puniſh ſach 
as would divulge an affront, that was 
ſmothered, as ſoon as given: wecan 
not bur — {aid ro wrong our own ho- 
nour, when we in ſeeking revenge 
proclaim ſuch wrongs, as had elſe 
either evaniſht. or leſſened by 
the concealment ; which remembers 
me of a Story, that goes of an old 
man, at whoſe bald head, a rotten 
Orange being thrown in the ſtreer, 
clapt his Hat upon it; and ſaid, I ſhall 
ſpill that Villans ſport, who expected 
to ſee me come ſhewing my head all 
beſmeared over , and complaining of 
the injury, It is one of the moſt 
Picquant revenges, to undervalue 
our enemies ſo tar, as not to think 
them worthy of our noticeing , and 
we ſhew our ſel ves to be greater then 
they, when we let the world fee, 
that they cannot trouble us, _ 
I 2 chil- 
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Moral 1 
children and fools do us the ſame 
things, that we fret at in others of 
more advanced years , we paſſe them 
without a frown; which ſhews, that it 
15 not the acts done us by our ene- 
mies, bur our own reſentment, which 
in effect injures us; So that ir is ſtill 
in our power to vex ſuch as deſign to 
affront us, by laughing at, or under- 
valuing theſe , and ſuch like little 
endeavours as what cannor reach 
aur happiaeſs, He who pardons, pro- 
claims that by ſo doing, he tears not 
his enemies for the futute; but re- 
venge implyes 2 fear of what we de- 
fare upon — account to leſſen, Thus 
cowards, and none but they, are cruel, 
feing they then only account them- 
ſelves ſecure,when their enemies have 


loſt all capacity to teſiſt. In revenge, |, 


we act the Executioner, but we per- 
ſonat 2 Prince when we pardon; in 
the one, we beſtow a ſavour, and ſo 
ae Noble, but in the other, * 
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this: And have no other title to that 


Moral Gallantry. 133 
cloſe our infirmity, which is ignoble, = | 
F admire Paſſive Courage, as a Ver- T4. 
tue which deſerves its Palms beſt — 
all others, becauſe it toils moſt ſot 
them , Honours and Rewards are but 
gifts ro them, bur they are conqueſts 
to it: And it merits as much praiſe 

as it meets with injuries, Avide 

periculs virtue, & quo tendat non quid 
Paſſera ſit _ » Quoniam & quod 
paſſara eft, gloria pars eſt: This Ver- 
tue hath rather a greedineſs for, then 
a deſire to find dangers z and ſeing its 
ſufferings make the greateſt part of 
its glory, it runs out to meet chem, 
thinking that to attend them, is a de- 
gree of cowardlineſs. And if we re- 
mark narrowly, we will find that all 
other Vertues owe their Gallantry to 


lorious quality, but info far as th 

rrow excellencies from it, Friend- 
ſhip is then only gallant, when to 
gratifie our friends, we expoſe to in- 
juries 
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juties for them, either our perſons, or 
intereſt, Gratitude is then Noble, 
when we conſidet not what we are to 
ſuffer ; but what we owe, or (which 
is more gallant) what is requiſite for 
the ſervice of ſuch as have obliged 
ns, Juſtice is alwayes excellent, 

is then only moſt to be admired, 
when we reſiſt temptations, and when 
we teſolve to ſuffer for having been 
juſt , the envy and rage of theie, who 
conſider only how much they have 
been prejudged , but not how much 
the publick good hath been thereby 
advanced, 

By this it is that a vertuous perſon 
ſhews how great he truly is, and that 
power and command were the inſtru- 
ments only, but not parts of his for- 
mer worth. He who yeelds to affli- 


ction, ſhews that thoſe who inflicts 


it, are greater then himſelf, but he 
who braves it, ſhews that it is not in 


the power of any thing but of guilt, 
to 


* — 


to make him tremble, It is eaſſe for 
e 
to urge theſe advantages, but to 
theſe, ſhews a pitch beyond them; 
And this induces me to think, that. 
|| paſſive courage is more noble then 
what active: — = hots 
| gallantly in an open ed in cx 
view, or front of an Army, is affifted 
dy the example of others, by hope of 
revenge, or victory, and ateds het 
» | much feir that death which he may 
1 

N 


ſhun, as probably as meet: But fe 
who in a noble quarrel, adorns that 
Scaffold, whereupon he is to ſuffer 
a | evinces chat he can maſter Fate, an 

t make danger leſs then his courage, 
uud to ſerve him in acquiring Fame 
v — Hondur, But [yo Sages de- 
» 4 ſerves a larger room, then my pre- 
8 — will allow it in he- 
e per: and therefore I will leave it for 
a | praiſes to its own native excellen- 
cies, : 


